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When  the  Hindoo  raised  hi3  hand, another  hand,  forty  times  larger  than  his,  shot  through  the  door 
of  the  dining-room,  seized  the  drummer  around  his  waist,  raised  him  off  the  floor,  and  shook  him 
as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  The  waitress  screamed  and  dropped  her  tray  of  dishes. 
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The  Wonderful  Things  He  Did. 


By  Hal  Standish. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FEED  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  ONCE  MORE  AT  OLD  AVON. 

One  day  Professor  Brown  entered  the  office  of  the  New 
Fx-&  Company  and  asked  for  Fred  Fearnot. 

“  Professor,  he  is  out  on  the  lake  somewhere,  I  believe,” 
replied  Joe  Jencks.  “At  least  I  heard  him  say  at  lunch  to¬ 
day  that  he  w^as  going  fishing  above  the  bridge.  If  you 
wish  to  see  him  without  delay,  1  can  send  a  messenger  for 
him.” 

“No.  Don’t  give  yourself  any  trouble.  I  can  wait  till 
later  in  the  day.  I  wanted  to  see  him  about  going  up  to 
Avon.  YYiu  know  the  graduates  of  that  institution  are  to 
meet  on  the  occasion  of  the  reunion.” 

“By  George,  I  had  forgotten  about  that!”  remarked  Joe. 

“So  had  I,”  put  in  Dick  Duncan. 


“Well,  I  thought  probably  you  had.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Professor  Lambert  telling  me  that  he  is  expecting  all 
four  of  you  to  attend.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  how  all  of  us  can  go,”  remarked  Dick. 

“No,  we  simply  can’t,”  put  in  Joe. 

“Boys,  that  won’t  do.  lY>u  mustn’t  go  back  on  the  old 
institution.  Professor  Lambert  counts  on  every  graduate 
being  present.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you’ve  heard  that 
the  Advocate  is  a  mother.” 

“Yes,  we  had  heard  of  it,”  said  Joe,  “and  we  also  heard 
that  the  child  is  a  boy.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  he  has 
been  named  Fred?” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick.  “We  heard  as  much.”* 

“Well,  probably  you  haven’t  heard  why  he  came  to  be  so 
named.” 

“No,  we  have  heard  nothing  farther  about  it.  If  he  is 
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named  after  Fred  Feamot  it  is  a  little  singular  that  Fred 
was  never  notified  of  the  fact.” 

“Well,  Fll  explain  that  to  you  in  a  confidential  way.  The 
Advocate’s  husband  wanted  to  honor  his  father  by  giving 
the  child  his  name.  The  mother  was  willing,  but  Professor 
Lambert  insisted  that  lie  should  be  called  Fred  Fearnot,  but 
said  that  they  could  tack  on  as  many  more  names  as  they 
pleased,  and  so  they  had  a  quarrel  over  it.” 

“What!  You  mean  to  say  that  they  actually  quarreled 
about  it?” 

“Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  mean.  I  have  it  straight  from 
the  professor  himself.  He  insisted  so  strongly  upon  it  that 
he  actually  had  to  threaten  to  disinherit  somebody  if  they 
didn’t  let  him  name  the  child.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  both  Dick  and  Joe. 

“Yes,  such  is  the  case,”  continued  the  professor.  “He 
said  that  Fred  was  the  most  talented  graduate  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  he  insisted  that  he  should  be  so  honored.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Joe  Jencks.  “I  never 
dreamed  that  the  old  professor  would  ever  cross  the  Advo¬ 
cate  in  anything,  as  she  has  always  been  the  ‘boss’  in  that 
family.” 

“Yes,  so  she  has  been,”  admitted  the  professor.  “It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  disappointments  in  the  old  gentleman’s 
life  that  the  Advocate  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  Fred. 
Understand  me  now,  I’m  speaking  confidentially,  and  I 
might  say  that  her  mother  was  equally  as  much  disappoint¬ 
ed.  What  the  Advocate’s  feelings  in  the  matter  were  I  nev¬ 
er  knew,  but  I  suspect  she  was  considerably  disappointed 
herself,  but  from  all  I  can  hear  I  think  she  is  very  happily 
married.  Her  husband  is  a  very  gentlemanly  sort  of  a  fel¬ 
low,  but  she  rules  him  just  as  she  has  always  ruled  every¬ 
body  about  her.  In  other  words,  he  is  simply  a  figurehead.” 

“Well,  the  girls  had  heard  that  she  was  happily  mar¬ 
ried,”  said  Dick.  “But  we  have  all  wondered  why  we  had 
not  been  notified  of  the  naming  of  the  child.  It  is  strange 
that  neither  the  father  nor  mother  have  notified  Fred  of 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him.” 

“Well,  there  has  been  considerable  feeling  about  the 
matter;  so  I  guess  they  will  let  the  professor  have  his  way. 
But  I  doubt  whether  they  have  gotten  over  it  vet.  Now,  the 
professor  writes  me  that  1  must  see  to  it  that  you  four  boys 
come  up  to  the  reunion.  The  orator  for  the  occasion  was 
selected  three  months  ago,  and  I  understand  he  is  a  very 
brilliant  young  man,  who  graduated  after  you  boys  did. 
They  are  expecting  a  great  oration  from  him.  I  believe  that 
Fred  has  never  missed  a  reunion  since  the  graduates  wero 
organized.” 

After  talking  for  some  time  over  the  matter,  the  professor 
returned  to  his  home. 

He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  members  of  the  New  Era 
Company. 

Since  he  settled  at  New  Era  lie  dressed  like  a  regular 
farmer,  worked  as  hard  as  the  hired  man  on  his  place,  and 
had  developed  into  a  first-class  agriculturist.  He  was 
making  more  money  off  of  the  products  of  his  farm  than 
he  had  ever  made  while  teaching  in  the  famous  academy. 


He  had  attended  a  few  of  the  reunions  himself,  and 
always  enjoyed  meeting  with  the  boys. 

At  present  he  probably  didn’t  know  half  a  dozen  students, 
but  at  the  reunions  he  met  all  those  who  graduated  while 

he  was  there  as  teacher. 

“Dick,”  said  Joe,  “he  is  still  old  Brownie,  isn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  he  couldn’t  be  anything  else.  As  Fred  has  said 
many  a  time,  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  teachers  who  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  once  been  a  boy  himself.  What  a 
popular  teacher  he  would  be  if  he  would  take  up  teaching 
again!” 

“Yes,  so  he  would,  but  I  don’t  believe  that  any  amount 
of  money  would  tempt  him  to  do  so.  He  is  happily  fixed.” 

In  the  evening,  when  Fred  returned  from  his  fishing  trip 
on  the  lake,  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brown  had  called  at  the  office  to  see  him. 

“Terry,”  said  he,  “let’s  go  -around  and  call  on  him.  I’m 
a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  going  up  there 
to  the  next  reunion,  since  I’ve  heard  that  the  old  professor 
has  imposed  my  name  on  that  grandson  of  his.  I’m  quite 
sure  that  my  meeting  with  the  Advocate  would  be  rather 
embarrassing.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “I’ll  not  only  go  around_j^h__-^ 
you  to  see  Brownie,  but  I’m  going  to  the  reunion.  All  that 
stuff  that  the  professor  told  Dick  and  Joe  in  the  office  is 
new  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  I’ve  been  wondering  why  you 
had  not  been  notified  of  the  naming  of  the  Advocate’s 
child.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  believe. 

“I  know  that  the  old  professor  believes  more  in  you, 

Fred,  than  any  pupil  he  ever  had.  I’m  surprised,  though, 
that,  he  was  able  to  have  his  way  about  it,  and  I'm  not  the 
least  hit  surprised  at  the  Advocate’s  silence  in  the  matter. 

Of  course,  her  husband  could  not  he  expected  to  notify  you, 
as  his  acquaintance  with  you  is  very  slight.  In  fact,  I  don’t 
remember  you  ever  having  met  him  hut  once.” 

“That’s  all,”  said  Fted.  “But  we  won’t  mention  the 
matter  to  Brownie.  “Perhaps  he  may  tell  me  aboufit  him¬ 
self.” 

So  they  walked  over  to  the  professor’s  home,  which  was 
distant  about  two  miles. 

Of  course  the  professor  gave  them  an  exeeedinglv  cor¬ 
dial  welcome. 

He  was  now  the  happy  father  of  two  pretty  little  children.  \ 

He  had  grown  very  stout. 

He  looked  as  rugged  as  any  old  farmer,  and  as  healthy  as 
a  pig,  and  as  free  and  easy  as  ever. 

Of  course,  his  wife  was  proud  of  him. 

“Look  here,  professor,”  said  Fred,  after  he  had  been  in 
the  house  for  a  few  minutes,  “I  want  to  know  when  you 
expect  to  start  for  Avon.” 

“1  don  t  know  yet.  I've  been  trying  to  persuade  my 
wife  to  go  with  me,  but  she  says  she  doesn't  care  to  go,  as 
the  children  would  he  rather  a  burden  to  her,  and  as  she  1ms 
received  no  invitation,  she  thinks  she  had  better  remain 
at  home.” 

Then  Fred  began  pleading  with  her  to  go,  saying  he  would 
lake  care  of  one  of  the  babies  and  Terry  the  other. 
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She  wanted  to  know  when  an^.  where  he  had  learned  to 
nurse  babies. 

“Oh,  that  is  easy.  You  just  keep  the  bottle  filled,  and  I’ll 
trot  the  kid  on  my  knee,  and  attend  to  all  its  wants,  and 
it  >hall  not  be  any  trouble  to  you  at  all.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  what  would  you  do  if  the  baby  should  have 
an  attack  of  the  colic?” 

“Oh,  don't  you  worry  about  that,”  he  laughed.  “The 
baby  will  be  on  its  good  behavior,  and  wouldn't  have  any 

colic.” 

She  laughed  and  said  she  guessed  he  didn't  know  much 
about  babies. 

Finally  the  professor  asked  him  if  he  was  going. 

“Professor,”  he  said,  “I’ve  never  missed  a  reunion  yet, 
but  I  confess  that  I  feel  a  little  embarrassed  about  going 
up  on  this  occasion.” 

“Look  here,  Fred,  you  take  my  advice  and  go,  and  be  just 
the  same  as  you've  always  been,  and  if  you  can  persuade 
the  girls  to  go  with  you,  do  so.  Suppose  we  all  go  to¬ 
gether?” 

“Well,  that  is  the  way  I  prefer  to  go  if  I  go  at  all.” 

“Of  course!  There  are  a  lot  of  other  boys  from  below 
wt-t  would  come  up,  probably  enough  to  make  half  a  car 
load.  Since  I  began  farming  I’ve  never  missed  sending 
the  professor  and  his  wife  some  of  the  choicest  vegetables 
from  my  place,  and  they  have  invited  me  to  come  up  at  the 
regular  examination  each  year.  I  couldn't  always  spare 
the  time  to  go,  but  this  time  he  has  written  a  special  in¬ 
vitation.  I  don't  know  but  what  he  expects  something  of 
me  that  I  can’t  do.  If  he  wants  me  to  make  a  speech,  I  shall 
positively  have  to  decline.  I’m  quite  certain,  though,  that 
you  will  be  expected  to  say  something.” 

“Yes.  I  always  expect  something  of  that  kind.  I  have 
never  been  there  since  my  graduation  that  I  wasn’t  called 
upon  for  a  speech.” 

“Well,  it  is  going  to  be  a  regular  gala  week.  The  Girls’ 
High  School  will  have  their  closing  exercises,  and  then  the 
graduation  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Academy  will  take 
place.  The  reunion  and  the  academy  exercises  all  take 
place  the  same  week,  and  the  place  will  be  crowded  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  time.  But  whether  I  can  stay  there  fdr  a 
whole  week  or  not  I’m  unable  to  say.  Now  if  T  go  I  want 
to  feel  perfectly  independent.  I  don’t  want  to  impose  on 
any  friends  there.  I'd  rather  go  to  a  hotel  and  pay  board.” 

“Good!  You  are  getting  to  be  a  very  independent  old 
'Yarmer,  professor.” 

“Yes,  I’m  trying  to  be.  Now,  what  do  you  sav  about  it? 
Shall  we  go  to  a  hotel,  or  shall  we  accept  invitations  from 
friends?”  ' 

“Professor,  if  you  say  so,  I  will  write  to  the  hotel  and  se¬ 
cure  quarters  for  us  all.  First  I’ll  see  if  Evelyn  and  Mary 
v. il!  go  with  us.  1  suppose  that  the  bookkeeper  can  attend 
to  the  business  in  our  absence,  though  it  is  unusual  for  all 
four  of  us  to  leave  at  one  time.  We  might  as  well  make  a 

pJCTOJC  01  it.  |  * 

“All  right,  do  so.  You  can  take  a  room  for  me,  hut  un¬ 
de;  jod  now,  I  want  to  pay  every  dollar  of  ray  own  ex¬ 


penses.  If  I  can  persuade  my  wife  to  go,  one  room  will  be 
euougli  for  us.  Of  course,  if  Duncan  and  Jencks  go,  their 
wives  will  go  with  them;  so  it  will  be  quite  a  family  party.” 

Before  retiring  that  night  Fred  and  Terrv  wrote  to  Fre- 
donia  to  know  if  Evelyn  and  Mary  would  go  to  Avon  to 
the  reunion  of  the  graduates,  if  Amalie  and  Margie  would  be 
in  the  party  to  chaperone  them.  They  said  that  they  would 
secure  quarters  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  and  that  they 
would  see  that  they  had  a  good  time. 

The  girls  accepted  the  invitation,  so  the  matter  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  Fred  wired  to  the  Avon  House,  engaging  a 
private  parlor  and  six  bedrooms. 

They  received  an  answer  that  the  rooms  would  be  readv 

J  i 

for  them. 

“All  right,”  Fred  wired  back,  “we  will  be  up  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  week  of  the  academy  exercises.” 

Of  course  Fred’s  order  was  promptly  registered,  as  the 
hotel  people  well  knew  his  responsibility. 

Professor  Brown  wrote  to  Professor  Lambert  that  he  and 
the  four  boys,  accompanied  by  several  ladies,  would  be  up, 
and  that  they  had  secured  quarter^  at  the  Avon  House. 

Lambert  wrote  back  in  somewhat  an  indignant  strain, 
saying  that  he  had  provided  quarters  for  them  on  the  acad¬ 
emy  grounds,  and  insisted  that  they  should  all  stop  with 
him  as- his  guests. 

Brown  replied  that  arrangements  had  already  been  made 
at  the  hotel,  and  that  none  of  them  wished  to  be  any  trou¬ 
ble  or  expense  to  him. 

Lambert  finally  yielded,  though  very  reluctantly. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  his  favorite  among  all  the  graduates 
of  that  famous  institution. 

The  paper  at  Avon  published  a  notice  that  Professor 
Brown  and  the  members  of  the  New  Era  Company  would 
all  attend  the  reunion. 

All  these  arrangements  were  made  weeks  before  the  exer¬ 
cises  were  to  begin. 

Fred  thought  it  strange  that  Lambert  had  not  informed 
him  that  he  was  expected  to  speak. 

Fearnot  chartered  a  car,  and  on  the  day  appointed,  about 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  other  graduates  met  at  New  Era,  in  or¬ 
der  that  all  might  go  together. 

They  accepted  Fred’s  invitation  to  be  his  guests  on  the 
trip. 

When  they  reached  Avon  they  found  that  their  quarters 
were  ready  for  them.  The  private  parlor  bad  been  lavishly 
decorated  with  flowers. 

Of  course,  Evelyn  and  Mary  occupied  one  room,  the 
Jencks  another,  Dick  and  Margie  still  another,  while  Fred 
and  Terrv  had  their  room.  They  were  all  on  one  floor, 
and  closely  connected. 

The  town  was  filled  with  graduates,  and  there  was  a 
general  handshaking  among  hundreds  of  former  school¬ 
mates. 

The  whole  town  had  put  on  its  holiday  garb. 

Thpre  were  a  number  of  graduates  who  had  never  met 
Fred  and  Terry,  and  of  course  they  called  on  them. 

All  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  the  general  parlor 
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Fred  and  Terry’s  friends  actually  took  possession  of  them, 
and  kept  them  until  midnight. 

Of  course,  their  latest  exploit,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
band  of  train  robbers,  having  been  published  all  over  the 
country,  became  the  general  theme  of  conversation. 

Fred  and  Terry  insisted  that  a  great  deal  of  it  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  reporters  with  their  brilliant  im¬ 
aginations  had  embellished  the  story  extravagantly. 

The  orator  of  the  occasion  didn’t  reach  the  town  until 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  Fred’s  party. 

He  stopped  at  the  same  hotel  with  them. 

Fred  had  heard  a  great  deal  ot  him  as  a  brilliant,  rising 
young  lawyer,  who  had  gained  a  widespread  reputation  for 
eloquence. 

Fred  and  Terry  called  on  him,  at  which  he  seemed  to  be 
highly  gratified. 

He  had  not  been  a  very  regular  attendant  at  the  reunions 
heretofore. 

“Fearnot,”  said  he,  “I’m  surprised  that  you  were  not 
chosen  to  deliver  the  oration  on  this  occasion. ” 

\ 

“I’m  not,  sir,”  said  Fred,  “from  the  fact  that  I  have 
officiated  in  that  capacity  several  times  already,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lambert  is  a  very  just  man.  He  believes  that  others 
should  have  a  show.  I  came  up  more  particularly  to  hear 
you  than  for  any  other  reason.” 

“Thank  you!”  he  replied.  “I  am  satisfied  though  that 
everybody  here  had  rather  hear  you.” 

“There  you  are  mistaken,”  laughed  Fred.  “They  have 
all  heard  me  several  times  before.  You  have  built  up  a 
wonderful  reputation  in  an  extremely  short  time,  and  curi¬ 
osity  is  on  tiptoe  to  hear  you.” 

“Well,  of  course  you  expect  to  say  something  yourself, 
don’t  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  will.  I  have  received  no  notice  of 
such  a  possibility.  But  I’m  like  the  average  dog,  always 
ready  to  bark.” 

Evelyn  and  Mary  and  Margie  and  Amalie  held  receptions 
in  the  private  parlor,  and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  called 
on  them. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  in  the  main  parlor  receiving  their 
old  friends. 

Many  of  the  old  graduates  surrounded  Professor  Brown 
during  the  entire  evening. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  HIS  FRIEND8  RECEIVE  A  CORDIAL  WELCOME  AT 

AVON. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  his  arrival  the  faculty  of 
the  Girls’  High  School  called  at  the  hotel,  and  inquired  for 
Fred. 

Of  course  Fred  appeared  promptly,  and  received  a  hearty 
greeting. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  principal  of  the  High  School, 
“the  gentleman  whom  we  had  engaged  to  deliver  the  an¬ 


nual  oration  at  the  closing  exercises  of  our  school  has  been 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  we  have  had  no  time  to  secure  a 
substitute.  We  have  been  informed  that  you  are  not  on 
the  programme  at  the  academy,  so  we  have  come  to  you  to 
relieve  us  from  our  embarrassment.  I  hereby  inform  you 
that  it  is  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  seventeen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  graduating  class.  Now,  will  you  come  to  our 
relief?” 

“Yes,  sir,  with  great  pleasure,  though  I  didn’t  come  with 
the  expectation  of  taking  any  part  in  the  exercises  save  a3 
a  spectator.” 

“Thank  you!  You  have  no  idea  how'  much  relief  your 
generous  acquiescence  gives  us.  I  will  make  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  to-morrow  morning’s  paper  that  you  will  de¬ 
liver  the  oration  on  Thursday  at  eleven  o’clock.” 

Scarcely  had  the  faculty  of  the  high  school  left  the  hotel 
when  Professor  Lambert  and  his  wife  rode  up  in  their  car¬ 
riage. 

They  went  in  and  sent  their  cards  up  to  Fred  and  Terry. 

They  were  in  the  private  parlor  with  quite  a  party  of 
friends. 

Fred  accompanied  by  Terry  went  downstairs  to  see  them._ 

They  greeted  the  old  professor  warmly,  and  both  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  madam. 

“Fred,”  said  the  professor,  “I  hold  a  grudge  against  you 
and  Terry,  but  then  this  is  no  time  to  quarrel.” 

“Professor,”  Fred  asked,  “is  there  ever  a  time  for  a 
quarrel?” 

“Yes,  but  there  ought  not  to  be.  I  told  both  you  boys, 
after  your  graduation,  that  if  either  of  you  ever  came  ta 
Avon,  you  were  to  come  straight  to  the  academy  and  make 
your  home  with  us.” 

“That’s  true,  professor,  but  I  knew'  I’d  have  so  many 
friends  up  here  whom  I  would  want  to  meet  that  their 
calling  on  me  would  he  an  imposition  upon  vour  kindness; 
so  I  thought  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  best  for  me  to  take 
quarters  here;  and  order  such  things  as  we  wished.  In  a 
private  residence  we  couldn’t  do  that  without  putting  our 
hosts  to  inconvenience.  I  know  that  other  friends  of  yours 
will  crowd  your  home.  We  have  enjoyed  vour  hospitality 
so  often  that  my  conscience  wouldn’t  allow  me  to  crowd 
other  friends  out  again.  You  must  not  feel  hurt  with  us. 
Neither  Terry  nor  I  have  changed  in  the  least  in  our  feel¬ 
ings  towrard  you.” 

“Well,  I  hope  not.  But  mother,  here,  is  quite  put  out 
about  it.” 

“Well,  she  should  not  be.  Terrv  and  I  expect  to  entertain 
some  of  the  boys  ourselves,  which  we  couldn’t  do  at  a  private 
residence.” 

Mrs.  Lambert  then  inquired  for  the  girls. 

“Professor,  you  and  the  madam  must  come  up  to  our 
private  parlor  with  me.  Evelyn  and  Mary,  and  Dick  and 
Joe  s  wives  are  all  up  there,  and  I’m  sure  they  will  be  glad 
to  meet  von.”  So  he  led  them  upstairs  to  the  private  parlor. 

Evelyn  was  the  first  to  greet  her.  She  rushed  at  her 
with  a  glad  exclamation,  threw  her  arms  around  her,  aivl 
kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 
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Theii  Mary,  Margie,  and  Amalie  followed  her  example. 

Evelyn  then  walked  up  to  the  professor,  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  said : 

“You  dear  old  professor.  You  have  been  like  a  father  to 
my  brother  and  sweetheart.  Of  course  you  know  of  our  en¬ 
gagement,  for  all  the  world  seems  to  know  it.”  She  then 
kissed  him  two  or  three  times. 

“Oh,  you  dear,  sweet  girl!”  the  old  man  said.  “All  the 
world  knows  of  your  engagement  to  Fred,  and  it  seems,  too, 
that  all  the  world  is  in  love  with  you,  as  well  as  he.  I  love 
you  almost  as  a  dear  child  of  my  own.  But  how  is  it  that 
you  can't  keep  Fred  at  home?  Can’t  you  prevent  him 
from  going  out  West  and  engaging  in  blood-shedding?” 

“Professor,  I've  done  my  best,  but  they  are  so  full  of 
the  love  of  adventure  that  I  can’t  do  anything  either  with 
him  or  brother.  If  I  could  do  so  I’d  place  both  of  them 
in  school  again  under  your  teaching.  How  in  the  world 
is  it  that  you  never  taught  them  to  avoid  the  shedding  of 
blood?” 

“Well,  I  hardly  think  I  am  responsible  for  their  blood¬ 
thirsty  tastes.” 

“Look  here,  professor,”  laughed  Fred,  “you’ll  live  many 
years  longer  before  you’ll  ever  hear  of  my  shedding  blood 
except  in  self-defense.  You  know  it  is  said  in  Scripture 
that  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.” 

“That’s  so!  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  heard  of  anything 
to  your  discredit,  Fred,  for  if  anything  could  be  said  to 
your  discredit  this  dear  girl  would  not  have  chosen  you.” 

“Professor,  with  the  exception  of  my  father  and  mother, 
there  is  no  one  living  that  has  more  influence  over  me  than 
she  has.  She  is  everything  that  is  sweet  and  good.  Many 
a  time  when  I  have  been  defending  my  life  I  have  thought 
of  her  injunctions  not  to  fight,  and  when  she  learned  the 
particulars  she  always  said:  ‘Fred,  you  did  right.’  ” 

“That’s  so,  professor.  He  will  fight.” 

“She  wall  fight,  too,  when  it  is  forced  on  her.  She  does 
not  bury  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sit  down  and  cry.  The 
whole  Olcott  family  is  of  fighting  blood.  There  never  wras 
a  chicken  in  a  barnyard  that  would  fight  quicker  than  her 
brother  when  it  is  necessary.” 

“That’s  right,”  called  Terry,  “lay  all  the  blame  on  me.” 

“Professor,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  heard  him  say  that  he  isn’t 
yet  fully  civilized.” 

“Oh,  go  to  splitting  hairs,”  exclaimed  Terry.  “The  most 
savage  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  the  Christian  na¬ 
tions.” 

The  professor  turned  to  Terry,  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said: 

“Mv  dear  boy,  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  nations 
and  individuals.  National  rights  may  be  imposed  on,  when 
individual  rights  are  not.  Curb  that  warlike  spirit  of 
yourg.” 

“Warlike  spirit!”  repeated  Terry.  “Why,  look  at  that 
chap.  Fred  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Black  Ring,  and  he  is  just  waiting  for  some  international 
disturbance  to  take  place  to  call  out  an  army  of  a  hundred 
Thousand  independent  soldiers,  who  own  their  own  rifles, 


and  who  stand  ready  to  march  on  twenty-four  hours’  no¬ 
tice.  Why,  the  United  States  army  will  be  ashamed  of  it¬ 
self  when  he  gets  out  with  his  Knights.  You  see  when  he 
goes  to  throwing  stones  he  may  expect  to  have  them  thrown 
back  at  him.  But  I’m  in  favor  of  peace  all  the  time  till  I’m 
attacked.” 

“Boys,  boys,”  said  the  professor,  laying  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  each,  “I’m  proud  of  you.  I  consider  both  of 
you  an  honor  to  my  academy,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall 
hold  you  in  grateful  remembrance.  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
from  both  of  you  during  the  week,  for  I  know  that  you 
are  always  ready  to  say  something  at  the  right  time.” 

“Look  here,  professor,  let  us  alone,”  said  Terry.  “We 
came  up  to  look  on  and  listen.  At  every  reunion  we  have 
been  called  out,  when  there  are  hundreds  of  others  "who 
ought  to  have  a  show.  You  must  not  show  partiality,  for 
that  will  arouse  jealousy,  and  make  trouble.” 

“Professor,  I  don’t  wish  to  change  the  subject  suddenly, 
but  you  haven’t  told  me  how  the  Advocate  is.” 

“Oh,  she  is  well,”  spoke  up  her  mother,  rather  impulsive¬ 
ly,  as  if  fearing  to  leave  the  reply  to  her  husband.  “She 
is  well,  and  so  is  little  Frederick.” 

“Well,  being  a  mother,  of  course,  she  has  duties  at  home. 
But  shall  I  have  a  chance  to  see  her  during  mv  stay  here?” 

“Certainly,  if  you  wish  to.” 

“I  certainly  do  wish  to  see  her  and  the  boy.  Is  her  hus¬ 
band  in  town?” 

“No.  He  was  called  by  telegram  to  New  York  City  on 
special  business,  two  days  ago,  but  he  wil  probably  return 
before  the  end  of  the  week.” 

While  Fred  and  Terry  were  talking  with  the  professor 
and  his  wife,  Evelyn  and  Mary  Had  a  crowd  of  friends 
around  them. 

It  was  then  that  Fred  told  the  professor  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  Girls’  High  School. 

The  professor  seemed  surprised,  and  asked  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  Judge  Holmes,  the  orator  selected  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

“He  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  Not  half  an  hour  ago 
the  president  came  down  and  asked  me  to  take  his  place.” 

“Well,  well,  well!  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,  for  I  was  in 
hopes  of  having  you  at  the  academy  with  us.” 

“Professor,”  said  Fred,  “how  does  it  happen  that  both 
institutions  hold  their  exercises  during  the  same  week?” 

“  Oh,  we  arranged  the  matter  so  that  neither  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  other.  We  thought  that  by  alternating  we 
would  have  a  larger  attendance.” 

“Oh,  well,  that  is  all  right,  if  there  will  be  no  conflict.” 

“None  whatever.” 

“All  right  then.  We  will  come  over  to  see  the  boys  at  the 
academy  at  the  first  opportunity.  Present  my  regards  to 
the  Advocate,  and  tell  her  that  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  and  the  little  boy  very  soon.” 

Of  course  it  was  the  busiest  time  of  the  season  for  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  his  wife,  so  they  soon  left  the  hotel. 

Mrs. ,  Lambert  very  cordially  invited  Evelyn  and  the 
other  girls  to  dine  with  them  one  day  during  the  week. 
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The  girls,  of  course,  promised  to  do  so. 

By  this  time  the  town  was  pretty  well  filled  by  visitors. 

Every  boarding-house  and  hotel  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

Fred’s  party  congratulated  themselves  on  being  so  com¬ 
fortably  fixed  at  the  big  hotel,  which  was  a  new  one,  built 
since  the  boys  left  the  academy. 

Said  Amalie: 

“Girls,  we  are  fortunate  in  being  here  at  the  hotel,  where 
we  have  plenty  of  room.  Had  we  stopped  at  the  homes  of 
any  of  our  friends  we  would  have  been  a  good  deal  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  badly  cramped,  but  as  it  is  we  have  only  to  press 
the  button,  and  a  servant  responds  to  attend  to  our  wants. 
Then,  too,  we  can  invite  our  friends  to  our  private  parlor 
without  being  intruded  upon  by  strangers.” 

“I  was  just  thinking  about  that,  Amalie,”  said  Evelyn. 
“But  we  have  to  pay  for  all  this.” 

“No,  you  don't,”  said  Amalie.  “The  boys  do  the  pay¬ 
ing.” 

“Yes,  but  I  dislike  very  much  to  have  them  do  so.  I’d 
rather  pay  my  own  bills,  but  brother  and  Fred  won’t  allow 
it.” 


“No,  and  they  shouldn’t  allow  it.  They  are  able  to  pay, 
and  they  are  willing  to  do  it.” 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  about  the  Advocate. 

They  all  agreed  among  themselves  that  she  wouljl  be 
better  pleased  if  none  of  them  called  on  her. 

“I’m  quite  sure  of  it,”  said  Amalie,  “and  as  I  have  not 
been  invited  to  call  on  her,  T  certainly  shall  not  do  so.” 

“Why,  Amalie,  I  understood  that  the  professor  wrote 
down  to  Ned  Era,  inviting  all  of  us.” 

“Well,  she  and  I  were  never  very  great  friends,  and  I’m 
going  to  insist  on  a  special,  personal  invitation  before  I 
call  on  her.  T  am  somewhat  disposed  to  resent  the  way  she 
has  treated  Fred.  She  never  notified  him  that  her  child 
was  named  for  him.” 

“Well,  you  know  very  little  about  that,  Amalie.  It  came 
second-hand,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  thaPs  true,  and  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  I  am  not 
going  to  let  her  think  that  T  feel  in  any  way  resentful,” 
put  in  Evelyn. 

“Well,  you  can  afford  to  do  that.  We  all  know  what  is 
the  trouble  with  her.  She  tried  for  four  or  five  years  to 
capture  Fred,  but  you  were  in  her  way.  She  may  be  happy, 
but  I  don’t  believe  any  jealous  person  can  really  be  happy.” 

In  the  afternoon  Fred  suggested  that  they  take  a  ride 
about  the  town;  so  they  applied  to  the  office  of  the  hotel 
for  four  carriages,  which  were  soon  on  hand. 

The  four  couples  had  a  carriage  each  to  themselves. 

bred  insisted  that  they  should  drive  bv  the  boarding¬ 
house  and  see  the  boarding  girls  of  the  high  school,  and 
also  call  on  the  proprietress,  with  whom  they  were  acquaint¬ 
ed,  as  she  had  been  keeping  the  place  for  several  years. 


The  landlady  received  them  with  great  cordiality. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  girls  were  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  the  unexpected  call  didn’t  disconcert  them  in  the 


lea^t. 


Soon  nearly  a  score  of  them  were  down  in  the  parlor. 

Many  of  them  had  never  seen  Fearnot  nor  Evelyn,  though 
they  had  often  heard  of  them. 

They  greatly  admired.  Evelyn.  All  shook  bands  with  and 
kissed  her,  as  they  did  also  with  Mary. 

Then  they  crowded  around  Fearnot  and  gazed  at  him  as 
if  he  had  been  some  distinguished  official  whom  they  were 
seeing  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

The  story  of  their  fight  with  the  train  robbers  was  fresh 
in  their  minds,  and  they  gazed  at  Fred  and  Terry,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  they  were  such  terrible  fighters  as  they  had  been  repre¬ 
sented. 

Some  of  them  whispered  to  Evelyn  and  Mary  and  in¬ 
quired  if  the  story  was  true,  and  said  they  didn't  look  like 
such  terrible  fighters. 

One  of  them  asked  Fred  what  would  be  the  subject  of  bis 
speech  the  next  day. 

“I’m  going  to  talk  about  schoolgirls.  T  had  to  choose 
the  subject  with  which  I  was  most  familiar,  because  I’ve 
had  no  time  to  prepare  a  speech.” 

“Oh,  my,”  she  exclaimed.  “What  a  common  subject.” 

“Call  that  a  common  subject!”  he  laughed.  “I  thitdCiF 
a  most  profound  one,  and  I  believe  I  could  talk  for  twenty 
hours  on  a.  stretch  about  school  girls  and  never  repeat  a 
thing.  Now,  you  young  ladies,  I  am  sure,  would  prefer 
to  hear  someone  speak  on  young  men.  It's  just  according 
to  personal  interest.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  our  landlady  tells  us  that  von  once  spoke 
for  the  high  school  on  the  subject  of  How  to  Cook  a  Boy, 
and  she  says  it  was  the  most  interesting  lecture  she  ever 
heard  in  all  her  life.” 


“Well,  she  is  very  kind.” 

•“Well,  can’t  you  repeat  that  to-morrow?” 

“No,  indeed.  I  consider  the  schoolgirl  a  far  more  inter¬ 
esting  topic.” 

The  girls  kept  them  there  for  over  an  hour. 

I  hen  they  entered  the  carriages,  and  drove  away. 

“Fred.”  said  Evelyn,  “let’s  face  the  lioness  in  her  den, 
and  go  ta  the  academy  and  see  the  mother  and  her  little 
boy.” 

“All  right,”  and  he  ordered  the  driver  to  take  them  to  the 

academy. 

Amalie  refused  to  go. 

Terry  and  Mary  followed  Fred's  carriage,  while  Margie 
and  Dick  followed  Joe  and  Amalie. 


Professor  Lambert  came  out  of  his  cottage  and  elbowVx] 
his  way  through  the  students,  and  insisted  on  Fred  and  tin 
girls  getting  out  and  coming  into  the  house,  but  the  bovs 
were  so  busy  shaking  hands  with  Fred  and  Terry  thai 
it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  comply  with  his  roquet 

Mrs.  Lambert  came  out  and  joined  the  professor.  Shi 
told  them  that  Eunice  was  quite  indisposed  and  couldn't  s.\ 
company  that  day. 

“Well,  T  hope  she  is  not  seriously  ill,”  remarked  Evelyn 

“No,  hut  slip  has  had  a  had  headache  all  duv.” 
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CHAPTER  111. 
fred's  oration. 

Professor  Lambert  insisted  on  their  getting  out  and.  com¬ 
ing  into  the  academy,  but  Evelyn  and  Mary  suggested  that 
they  had  better  continue  their  drive,  and  come  some  other 
time  when  the  “Advocate"  was  prepared  to  receive  them. 

“Mrs.  Lambert,”  said  Fred,  “that  boy  is  old  enough  to 
come  out  doors?  Why  can't  you  bring  him  out  and  let 
me  see  him  ?  He  is  the  only  child  that  I  ever  loved  with¬ 
out  knowing  him.  I  want  to  kiss  him  for  his  grandmother 
and  his  grandfather’s  sake.  Of  course  I  know  he  is  the 
apple  of  }rour  eye.” 

“I'm  afraid  to  bring  him  out  into  the  ppen  air.  He  is 
not  very  well  to-day,”  said  the  grandmother. 

“Well,  I'm  sorry.  Kiss  the  little  fellow  for  me,  then. 
Tell  him  that  Uncle  Fred  called  to  see  him.” 

Fred  finally  alighted  and  mingled  with  the  boys  for  quite 
a  while,  and  Terry  followed  suit,  but  Evelyn  and  Mary  kept 
in  their  carriages. 

_ Many  of  the  boys  came  up  to  the  carriage,  and  said : 

“Miss  Olcott,  shake  hands  with  us.  We’ve  heard  so 
much  of  you.  Everybody  in  this  country  knows  that  you 
are  full  of  sporting  blood.” 

Of  course  she  smiled  and  shook  hands  with  everyone  as 
they  reached  their  hands  in  the  carriage. 

Professor  Tracv  came  out  and  greeted  Fred  and  Terry. 
He  came  up  to  the  carriage  and  stood  there  talking  until 
they  were  ready  to  start. 

Fred  and  Terry  then  re-entered  the  carriages,  and  were 
driven  off,  followed  by  a  round  of  cheers  from  the  students.* 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  do  not  intend  to  call  on.  the 
‘Advocate’  again.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  1  ever 
called  on  Eunice  Lambert,  when  she  refused  to  receive  me.” 

“It  may  be  true,  dear,. that  she  is  unwell  to-day.” 

“Maybe  so,  but  I  am  not  easily  fooled,  Fred.  If  you 
had  come  over  alone  it  would  have  been  different.  I  have 
no  doubt  she  would  have  received  you,  but  then  the  way  she 
has  behaved  ever  since  the  child  was  born  convinces  me 
that  she  doesn’t  wish  to  see  you  or  any  of  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Maybe  you  are  right,  dear,  but  T’111  not  going  to  let  her 
see  that  I  care  a  snap  about  it-  T  certainly  won’t  ask  to 
k  see  her  or  the  child  either,  again.  If  I  come  over  here,  T’ll 
jti-t  see  the  teachers  and  the  hoys.” 

Th^re  was  a  reception  at  the  hotel  that  evening. 

-  Nearly  all  the  ladies  in  the  town  were  there,  and  the 
great  dining  room  was  thrown,  open  for  a  dance. 

Evelyn,  Mary,  Margie  and  Amalie  were  surrounded  by 
ad  nr’ ring  crowds  during  the  entire  evening. 

Fred  and  Terry  danced  with  many  married  ladies,  who 
were  young  girls  when  they  left  the  Academy,  but  they 
remembered  them  with  lively  interest. 

TV*  reception  closed  about  midnight,  and  of  course  they 
ail  - I  o  pt  late  next  morning. 
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They  scarcely  had  time  to  eat  breakfast  before  they  were 
called  on  to  go  to  the  High  School  to  hear  Fred’s  oration. 

The  attendance  was  so  large  that  hundreds  could  not  gain 
admission. 

Seats  were  reserved  for  the  academy  boys,  and  special 
places  were  arranged  for  the  senior  class,  near  the  scats 
occupied  by  the  senior  class  of  the  High  School. 

Terry,  Dick  and  Joe,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of  the  High 
School  declared  it  the  most  eloquent  speech  they  had  ever 
heard  Fred  make. 

It  was  full  of  witty  and  wise  saying.  Humor  pervaded 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  At  one  moment  the  vast  audi¬ 
ence  was  fairly  screaming  with  laughter,  and  at  the  next 
they  were  moved  to  tears. 

He  talked  about  everything  connected  with  the  topic: 
woman's  work,  woman’s  sphere,  woman’s  companionship, 
woman’s  duties;  every  phase  of  human  emotion  was  touch¬ 
ed  upon. 

At  times  several  old  ladies  were  seen  nodding  their  heads 
in  approval;  at  others,  they  were  wiping  their  eyes  and 
seemed  to  be  almost  on  the  verge  of  exploding. 

He  spoke  more  than  an  hour.  The  faculty  congratulated 
themselves  on  having  secured  him  to  take  the  place  of 
Judge  Holmes  who  was  himself  a  distinguished  orator. 
Fred  swayed  the  vast  audience  at  his  will.  They  laughed 
and  cried  by  turns. 

The  members  of  the  senior  class  looked  at  Evelyn  Olcott 
with  great  interest,  and  regarded  her  as  the  most  blessed 
of  women,  in  having  the  love  of  such  a  man. 

He  portrayed  the  average  girl  so  true  to  nature  that  every¬ 
one  was  thrilled  with  his  eloquence  and  charmed  with  his 
splendid  stories. 

When  the  oration  ended  a  numBer  of  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens  who  occupied  seats  on  the  platform,  crowded  around 
him  to  congratulate  him. 

The  president  of  the  high  school  brought  up  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  class,  and  introduced  them  to  him,  and 
each  one  had  something  pleasant  to  say. 

Said  one: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  several  times  I  thought  you  were  talking 
about  me.  You  described  my  feelings  and  iny  nature  so 
thoroughly  that  I  tried  to  hide  from  you.” 

“I,  too!” 

l%  too  !” 

*1,  too  !”  spoke  up  the  rest  of  them. 

Said  the  youngest  one  in  the  class: 

“I  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  some  of  my  friends  hadn’t 
told  you  something  about  me.” 

“Oh,  I  know  you.  girls."  ho  laughed ;  “I’m  very  much  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  who  has  the  very  traits  of  character 
that  I  described  to-day,  besides  T  have  an  only  sister, -and 
she  is  here  to-day;  so  yon  see  I'm  no  stranger  to  your  sex. 
I  haven’t  yet  told  you  half  that  T  know  about  you  girls.” 

“Oh,  my,  why  didn’t  you  keep  on  talking  then?  What 
did  you  stop  for?” 

“Boe^flse  life  is  too  short.  I  couldn’t  tell  it  all  in  one 
day.  I  once  beard  a  distinguished  man  sav  that  be  bad. 
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been  married  forty  years,  and  almost  every  day  he  discovered 
some  new  trait  in  his  wife’s  character  that  ho  had  not 
known  before.  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  woman  say 
that  there  were  two  things  in  this  world  that  a  man  could 
never  understand,  and  that  they  wore  women  and  elec¬ 
tricity. 

That  created  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  and  Fred  con¬ 
tinued  : 

‘‘I  guess  they  were  both  right.  I  have  seen  some  fellows 
who  have  received  electric  shocks  from  pretty  girls,  while 
the  girls  seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  their  power.” 

After  the  senior  class  had  all  shaken  hands  with  him, 
many  elderly  ladies  came  up  and  continued  the  congratula¬ 
tions. 

They  declared  they  thought  it  the  best  speech  they  had 
ever  heard  him  make. 

They  alsb  surrounded  Evelyn  and  Mary. 

Amalie’s  grand  beauty  attracted  attention  from  every 

one. 

Of  course  all  of  them  received  invitations  to  dine  at  a 
number  of  residences. 

The  president  of  the  High  School  urged  them  to  dine 
with  his  family,  but  they  declared  that  they  were  expected 
to  dinner  at  the  hotel.  They  promised  to  visit  some  of 
them  before  they  left  Avon. 

“Mr.  Feamot,”  said  a  lady  as  old  as  his  mother,  “1  read 
a  short  time  ago  of  a  terrible  battle  with  train  robbers  in 
the  West  in  which  you  and  Mr.  Olcott  participated.  I've 
been  thinking  about  it  while  listening  to  your  speech.” 

“Madam,  please  don’t  allude  to  that  terrible  affair.  We 
knew  that  the  men  who  were  fighting  us  were  desperadoes, 
and  that  it  was  their  lives  or  ours.  I  don’t  glory  in  such 
things  as  that.  I  was  simply  fighting  for  my  life,  and  we 
are  told  in  the  Good  Book  that  fall  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life’.  I  never  had  a  desire  to  die  young.  I  prefer 
to  die  of  old  age.  I  have  one  great  desire  in  this  life,  and 
that  is  to  do  good  to  everybody  who  needs  my  help.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  I  didn’t  believe 
it  was  your  nature  to  fight.” 

“Madam,  I've  been  compelled  to  do  a  great  deal  of  it, 
far  more  than  I  wanted  to.  I’m  fond  of  adventure.  T  like 
to  roam  through  the  great  forests  and  the  mountains  in 
quest  of  game.  That  seems  to  be  natural  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  men.  In  the  whole  animal  kingdom  there  is  a 
struggle  for  life.  Even  the  rabbit,  from  the  day  of  his 
birth  to  his  death,  has  a  struggle  to  preserve  its  life,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  whole  lin^of  life. 
It  seems  to  he  a  natural  law.  Even  the  hirds  of  the  air  prey 
upon  each  other;  so  do  the  fishes  in  the  seas,  as  well  as  the 
animals  on  the  land ;  and  man  hlimself  is  the  worst  of  all. 
Even  your  servants,  bv  vour  orders,  go  out  into  the  barn¬ 
yard,  kill  a  chicken,  and  you  feast  on  it.” 

“Oh  my!  Don’t  tell  me  that.  I  know  it  is  true,  but  I 
don't  like  to  be  reminded  of  it.” 

“Oh  yes!  But  you  reminded  me  of  slaying  my  fellow 
men  in  order  to  prevent  their  slaying  me.  I  don’t  like  to  be 


reminded  of  it,  either.  You  meant  no  harm,  and  no  t her 
do  I,  but  everybody  seems  to  be  on  the  defensive.” 

The  lady  went  away  wondering  if  there  was  anybody  good 
in  all  the  world. 

It  was  fullv  an  hour  after  the  oration  before  Fred  and  his 
party  could  leave  the  High  School  building. 

That  evening,  the  graduates  of  the  academy  had  their 
banquet  in  a  grand  hall,  and  Fred’s  party,  of  course,  at¬ 
tended. 

They  were  greeted  with  tremendous  applause  when  they 
entered  the  hall. 

There  were  many  tables  scattered  about  the  hall  and 
they  were  assigned  to  a  special  one  by  order  of  Professor 
Lambert. 

The  orator  of  the  evening  was  present,  and  his  oration 
was  a  magnificent  one. 

.  The  faculty  and  the  senior  class  had  made  no  mistake 
in  their  choice. 

Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe,  as  well  as  the  ladies  applaud¬ 
ed  his  speech  to  the  echo. 

Once  he  alluded  to  Fearnot  and  Olcott  by  name.  He 
declared  they  had  honored  the  institution  by  theiir  career 
since  their  graduation. 

After  that  the  applause  was  more  deafening  than  Be-~ 
fore,  and  when  the  orator  sat  down,  loud  calls  were  made 
for  Feamot  and  Olcott. 

The  calls  continued  until  Fred  rose  to  his  feet. 

He  talked  only  a  few  minutes,  but  he  spoke  lovingly  of 
the  graduates  and  the  faculty  of  the  institution. 

He  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Professor  Lambert  and 
even  Professor  Tracy  was  seen  wiping  tears  from  his  eyes. 

He  spoke  affectionately  of  Professor  Brown,  at  which  the 
applause  became  uproarious. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  a  successful  teacher,  but  was 
still  a  more  successful  farmer,  that  he  tilled  the  soil  with  his 
own  hands,  and  had  made  a  great  reputation  with  his 
neighbors  at  his  new  home. 

The  professor's  face  fairly  glowed  at  hearing  Fred's  praise 
of  him. 

Then  he  spoke  of  his  partners ;  how  they  had  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  field  of  sports,  and  were  still  together.  He 
stated  that  one  of  them  had  married  his  sister;  and  had 
made  a  model  husband,  a  good  citizen  and  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

•  He  also  spoke  of  a  number  of  other  graduates  who  were 
rising  in  their  professions  and  business. 

He  wound  up  with- a  eulogy  of  the  institution  and  its' 
founder. 

He  brought  tears  to  Professor  Lambert’s  eyes.  The 
graduates  arose  and  cheered  for  several  minutes: 

Looking  over  the  audience,  he  said  that  he  was  glad 
that  he  was  alive,  and  able  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 

Then  he  added  that  he  had  won  the  reputation  of  a  fight¬ 
er  against  his  own  -inclinations;  that  ho  wanted  to  live  .is 
long  as  any  of  them,  and  had  to  fight  to  do  so. 

At  that,  the  students  rose  to  their  feet  again  and  gave 
him  round  after  round  of  applause. 
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^  hen  lie  sat  down,  Terry  was  called  out,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  he  kept  them  roaring  with  laughter, 
and  occasionally  melted  them  to  tears. 

Fred  didn't  mention  the  “  Advocate's’’  name. 

She  was  not  present,  to  the  great  regret  of  many  of 
the  old  graduates. 

Terry  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  her  goodness  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart,  and  described  in  glowing  terms  how  she  was  so 
often  the  refuge  of  the  students  in  trouble. 

Professor  Lambert  and  his  wife  fairly  glowed  with  pleas¬ 
ure  as  they  listened  to  him. 

% 

The  students  cheered  at  ever}'  mention  of  the  “Advo¬ 
cate's"  name. 

Terry  raised  a  glass  of  water  to  his  lips  and  gave  a  toast 
in  her  honor. 

They  all  draidv  the  toast  and  then  one  of  them  began  a 
song  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sing  in  her  honor 
for  several  years. 

Evelyn  sang  with  them,  having  learned  the  song  from 
Fred  and  Terry. 

She  was  the  only  lady  at  the  reunion  whose  voice  was 
heard  in  song. 

-Its  clear  silvery  tones  were  heard  by  every  one  in  the  great 
hall,  ' 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  enthusiastic  meeting  the 
graduates  had  ever  had. 

The  speeches  being  over,  they  all  began  to  feast  on  the 
rich  viands  that  had  been  prepared,  and  the  banquet  lasted 
for  fully  an  hour.  i 

Professor  Lambert  came  to  where  they  were  sitting,  laid 
his  hand  on  each  and  thanke^j.  them  for  their  kind  expres¬ 
sions  about  himself  and  family. 

“Professor,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  remind  you  how 
we  all  love  you,”  said  Fred.  “You  have  had  too  many 
demonstrations  of  that  fact.” 

The  professor  returned  to  his  seat  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  face. 

He  was  undoubtedly  grieved  over  the  fact  that  Fred 
didn't  mention  the  “Advocate’s”  name  during  his  speech. 

Terry  had  done  so  though,  most  eloquently  and  feelingly. 

Mrs.  Lambert  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  her  what  Terry 
had  said  about  her  in  his  speech,  and  informed  her  that  it 
was  thfe  most  feeling  and  eloquent  speech  that  she  had  ever 
heard. 

During  the  banquet  one  of  the  graduates  rose  to  his  feet 
-and  gave  a  toast  to  the  “Advocate’s”  youngest  charge. 

Said  he: 

“In  our  school  days,  she  was  our  refuge  in  time  of 
trouble,  and  we  called  ourselves  her  boys.  Now  she  has 
one  of  her  own,  who  has  never  attended  the  academy.  She 
is  devoting  her  life  to  him,  and  we  fellows  all  find  our 
noses  out  of  joint.” 

“There  was  a  great  roar  of  laughtoT  at  this.  Tie  wound 
up  by  wishing  the  little  fellow  long  life,  health  and  happi¬ 
ness.  \ 

Before  leaving  the  hall  that  night,  Professor  Lambert 
cam *  to  Fred  and  -aid: 


v  1  . .  '  -  . 

“I'm  coming  over  to  the  hotel  to-morrow  to  sit  with  yow 
!  for  an  hour.  I’m  going  to  throw  all  cares  aside  for  that 
length  of  time.” 

“Professor,  if  you’ll  do  so,  I’ll  throw  off  my  cares  too,  and 
we  will  have  a  good  heart  to  heart  talk  together.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FEARNOT’S  FRIEND  FROM  INDIA. 

* 

The  next  day  Fred  had  a  lively  time,  not  only  with  the 
graduates  and  students  of  the  Academy,  but  with  many 
acquaintances  who  had  come  up  to  Avon  to  attend  the 
exercises  of  the  two  institutions. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  hotel  whom  he  met  there  was  a 
man  named  Wentworth,  who  was  a  commercial  drummer. 

He  reminded  Fred  and  Terry  a  great  deal  of  Bishop.  He 
was  not  quite  as  stout  as  the  latter,  but  he  was  as  voluble 
a  talker,  and  was  much  given  to  sarcasm. 

Fred  thought  he  wras  the  most  conceited  man  he  ever 
met,  though  he  was  a  fine  companion.  He  had  a  great  many 
stories  to  tell;  was  quick  at  repartee,  and  was  a  man  of  vast 
general  information,  though  there  was  nothing  at  all  pro¬ 
found  about  him,  although  he  could  entertain  a  crowd. 

He  told  Fred  that  he  had  heard  his  speech  at  the  high 
school,  and  had  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

“I  pride  myself,”  said  he,  “on  knowing  something  about 
the  other  sex,  and  hanged  if  I  didn’t  think  you  had  them 
down  about  right.  Some  of  them  a  fellow  can  never  un¬ 
derstand.” 

I 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Terry.  “I’ve  seen  many  of  them 
that  I  couldn’t  understand.  I  tried  to  study  them,  but 
finally  gave  it  up.” 

“Many  of  them  are  delusions  and  snares.” 

“Yes,  and  I’ll  bet  that  you’ve  hugged  many  a  delusion.” 

“That’s  right,  but  no  telling  tales  out  of  school.” 

“Say,  Wentworth,  how  long  are  you  going  to  stay  here?”  * 
Fred  asked. 

“I’m  going  to  stay  to  see  this  thing  out.  I’ve  heard  a 
great  deal  of  you  and  Olc-ott,  and  I  understand  that  there 
is  always  fun  where  you  are  about.  I’m  as  fond  of  fun 
as  a  duck  is  of  corn.  There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  so  much 
as  a  good,  hearty  laugh.” 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “you  ought  to  have  been  with  us  a 
few  weeks  ago  out  West.” 

“No,  sir!  I  heard  about  that  little  adventure  of  yours, 
and  I’m  glad  that  I  was  not  there.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  have  any  fun,  then,”  said  Terry. 

“Great  Scott,  do  you  call  that  fun?” 

“Yes,  I  enjoyed  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  that  sort  of  fun.  T  don’t  want  a  man 
to  shoot  at  me,  and  T  don’t  want  to  shoot  at  anyone.  I 
prefer  to  fight  my  battles  intellectually.” 

“Say,  you  remind  me  of  a  fellow  out  West  who  was  lying 
on  the  ground  so  drunk  that  he  couldn’t  roll  downhill.  A 
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man  undertook  to  talk  to  him  about  drinking,  and  advised 
him  to  keep  sober.  'The  man  looked  up  at  him  and  asked: 
‘Say,  don’t  you  ever  get  drunk?’  ‘No/  said  the  other,  ‘I 
not  only  don’t  get  drunk,  but  1  don’t  drink  liquors.’  ‘Then 
you  don’t  have  no  fun/  said  the  other,  as  he  dropped  oil 
into  a  drunken  stupor.” 

The  crowd  laughed  for  some  time  at  Trent  worth's  ex¬ 
pense. 

Then  there  ensued  a  battle  of  repartee  between  him  and 
Terry,  and  it.  was  hard  to  sav  who  got  the  better*  of  it. 

Just  then  one  of  the  graduates  came  up  and  invited  them 
to  come  on  the  balcony  and  look  at  a  queer  character  on  the 
street.  Said  he : 

“He  is  selling  all  sorts  of  strange  trinkets.  He  must  be 
a  peddler  of  some  kind.  He  is  a  good  deal  darker  than  an 
Indian,  and  speaks  in  pigeon  English,  and  is  dressed  in  a 
sort  of  flowing  robe  or  gown.  There  is  a  crowd  of  boys 
around  him.  I  judge  that  he  is  something  of  a  juggler,  as 
he  is  performing  tricks  that  keep  the  crowd  with  him.” 

They  all  moved  out  on  the  balcony,  Fred  and  Terry  among 
them. 

Dick  and  Joe  went  with  their  wives  and  a  number  of 
other  ladies  in  the  private  parlor. 

“Well,  well,  that  is  a  queer-looking  chap,”  exclaimed 
Wentworth,  as  he  looked  down  and  saw  a  dark-skinned  man, 
surrounded  by  quite  a  mob  of  people. 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Fred,  when  he  looked  at  him.  “Ter¬ 
ry,  there  is*our  old  friend.” 

“I  have  just  seen  him,  Fred.  What  in  .thunder  has  he 
come  up  here  for?” 

“Oh,  he  goes  everywhere.” 

“Say,”  said  Wentworth,  “do  you  know  that  man?” 

“Yes,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine  from  India,  and  I’m  going 
down  to  shake  hands  with  him.” 

“The  deuce  you  are!” 

“Yes,  he  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  you  ever  saw 
in  your  life.” 

“That  is  all  you  know  about  him.” 


Some  of  them  thought  it  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  and 
were  disposed  to  laugh. 

Fred  began  talking  with  him  in  a  tongue  which  no  one 
present  understood,  and  instantly  the  crowd  stood  still  to 
listen. 

“What  in  the  deuce  are  they  saying?”  one  man  a-ked. 

Terry  motioned  to  them  to  keep  quiet. 

Several  times  he  and  Fred  shook  hands,  and  the  jabbering 
went  on. 

Finally  Fred  looked  around  at  them,  and  said : 

“Gentlemen,  this  is  my  friend  from  India.  He  is  one  of 
my  best  friends,  whom  I  respect  as  much  as  I  do  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  am  his  friend,”  and  then  he 
extended  his  hand,  saying: 

“Come  in!  Come  in  with  me,”  and  he  held  to  his  hand, 
and  almost  pulled  him  into  the  hotel. 

The  crowd  followed  them  in. 

He  led  him  up  to  the  clerk’s  desk,  saying: 

“This  is  my  friend  from  India.  I  want  him  here  as  my 
guest.  Can  you  give  him  a  room?” 

“I  will  see,  sir.”  He  looked  over  his  list  of* rooms,  and 
found  that  two  or  three  had  been  vacated  that  very  morn¬ 
ing- 

“Yes,”  said  he.  “I  can  give  him  a  room  on  the  floor- 
above  vours.” 

“Then  do  so.  He  is  a  native  of  India,  a  Hindoo,  and  is 
a  very  remarkable  man,  and  a  very  learned  one.  He  i*  a 
wonderful  magician.  See  that  be  has  everything  that  he 
wants,  and  charge  the  bill  to  me.” 

The  clerk  asked  for  his  name  in  order  to  put  it  down 
on  his  register. 

The  Hindoo  gave  him  a  name  which  the  clerk  started  to 
write,  but  before  doing  so  be  looked  at  Fearnot,  and  asked : 

“How  do  you  spell  it?” 

“Ob,  just  put.  him  down  as  The  Gentleman  from  India,* 
and  that  was  written.  The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suf¬ 
focation  by  the  crowd  that  was  watching  Fred  and  the 
stranger. 


Just  then  Fred  raised  his  voice  and  sung  out : 

“Salaam,  sahib.” 

The  dark-skinned  man  looked  up  and  when  he  saw  him 
he  raised  his  hand  to  him  and  made  a  profound  bow,  bis 
forehead  almost  touching  the  ground,  and  sang  out : 

“Salaam,  sahib.  I'm  glad  to  see  you.” 

The  next  instant  Fred,  followed  by  Terry,  went  out  into 
the  street,  the  crowd  parting  for  him. 

He  went  up  to  the  Hindoo,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 

both  bowed  most  ceremoniouslv. 

* 

They  both  kept  saying: 

“Salaam,  sahib.” 

Then  Terry  elbowed  bis  way  to  Fred’s  side,  and  reached 
out  his  hand  to  the  Indian,  and  greeted  him: 

“Salaam,  sahib!” 

Again  the  man  made  a  profound  bow,  which  Terry  re¬ 
turned  in  like  manner. 

The  crowd  seemed  to  1>e  astounded  at  seeing  two  such 
distinguished  men  greeting  the  peddler  so  ceremoniouslv. 


“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  Wentworth,  “if  lie  is  a  friend 
of  yours  then  I’m  a  friend  of  his.  So  introduce  me  to  him.” 

“Certainly/’  and  Fred  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  in 
front  of  the  Hindoo,  and  said : 

“Sahib,  this  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He  wants  to  know 
you.” 


The  Hindoo  made  a  profound  bow,  saying: 

“Salaam,  sahib. ” 

“Well,  what  in  thunder  is  his  name?”  said  Wentwor  h. 
turning  to  Fred. 

“Well,  the  only  name  I  know  is  that  of  The  Gentleman 
from  India,  hut  he  is  my  warm  jiersonal  friend.” 

Quite  a  number  of  the  graduates  were  members  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Black  Ring  at  their  homes. 

Fred  knew  many  of  them,  and  as  lie  introduced  them 
he  told  them  to  give  him  the  grip  of  the  Knight*  of  the 
Black  Ring.  . . 

% 

Fa ch  gave  him  the  grip,  and  as  he  returned  it  a  smile 
spread  over  hi*  swarthy  face. 
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Evidently  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  friends. 

He  was  very  careful  to  speak  but  little  English,  and  that 
with  a  very  decided  foreign  accent. 

•‘Well,  well,  well!”  several  said  among  themselves  in 
the  crowd.  "Just  think  of  Fred  Fearnot  claiming  friend¬ 
ship  with  a  foreign  peddler.” 

The  Indian  had  a  knapsack  with  him,  which  he  closed 
deftly  as  Fred  led  him  into  the  house. 

“Sahib,  where  have  you  come  from  now?” 

The  Hindoo  raised  himself  and  waved  his  hand  all 
around,  as  if  to  say  he  had  come  from  everywhere. 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  to  see  you.  You  are  to  me  like  a  brother. 
Will  you  go  up  to  your  room  now  and  rest?” 

“Yes,  sahib,”  and  Fred  ran  his  arm  through  his,  and 
led  him  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  preceded  by  a  porter  with 
the  key  of  the  room. 

When  they  entered  the  room  Terry  followed. 

Somebody  told  Dick  that  Fred  had  a  friend  there  from 
India  as  his  guest. 

“Great  Scott,  Joe,”  said  Dick,  “let’s  go  and  see  if  it  is 
the  Hindoo  juggler,”  and  they  both  hurried  up  to  the 

room. 

There  they  greeted  him  with : 

^itBi-laam,  sahib,”  and  shook  hands. 

i 

He  talked  with  Dick  and  Joe  in  Pigeon-English,  but  to 
Fred  he  spoke  in  a  strange  tongue,  which  neither  of  them 
could  understand* 

He  told  them  he  had  been  traveling  all  over  the  country, 
and  knew  where  Fred  and  Terry  had  been  every  time  they 
went  out  West. 

“Sahib,  did  you  see  Fred  when  the  gray  horses  were 

Btolen?” 

“Yes,  sahib.  I  saw  him  and  told  him  where  they  were, 
and  he  went  after  them,”  and  he  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  Saratoga. 

“Sahib,  did  you  know  that  we  were  up  here?” 

“Yes,  sahib.  I  came  up  to  see  my  friend,”  and  he  mo¬ 
tioned  to  Fred  as  he  spoke. 

By  and  by  Dick  went  down  to  the  private  parlor,  and  said 
to  Evelyn  that  the  Hindoo  juggler,  who  had  brought  the 
black  rings  to  this  country,  was  Fred’s  guest  upstairs. 

“Oh,  mv!”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “I  want  to  see  that  won¬ 
derful  man.  Please  tell  him  that  I  want  him  to  come  down 
here  and  let  me  thank  him  for  restoring  my  horses  to 
me.” 

Dick  went  upstairs  and  delivered  the  message. 

‘  Th'eTndian  turned  and  looked  at  Fred,  saying: 

“Sahib,  I  must  perform  my  ablutions  before  I  see  the 
ladies.” 

“All  right,  friend.  We  will  leave  the  room,  and  you  can 
come  down  when  you  are  ready.” 

With  that  they  all  withdrew,  and  the  Indian  closed  the 

door  behind  them. 

“Oh,  Fred,  is  it  true  that  the  Hindoo  juggler  is  here?” 
Evelyn  ran  up  to  him  and  inquired  as  he  entered  the  par¬ 
lor.  *  f 

dear,  arid  he  has  just  told  Dick  that  he  saw  me  one 


night  and  told  me  where  I  could  find  the  grays,  and  you 
know  the  result  of  it:” 

“Yes.  Will  he  come  down  here?” 

“Yes;  he  said  he  would  come  down  after  he  had  per¬ 
formed  his  ablutions.  Those  Indians,  you  know,  are  veiV 
ceremonious.  I  suppose  he  is  going  to  change  his  clothing 
before  he  presents  himself.” 

“Well,  I  am  more  grateful  to  that  man  than  I  can  tell.” 

And  then  they  began  to  tell  the  friends  in  the  room  of 
the  wonderful  things  the  Hindoo  could  do,  at  which  they 
were  all  amazed. 

By  and  by  Fred  decided  to  go  down  to  the  clerk’s  office, 
and  give  him  some  instructions  about  attending  to  the 
wants  of  his  friend  from  India. 

“He  is  a  native  of  India,  a  regular  Hindoo,”  said  he. 
“He  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  You  know  the  Hindoos 
never  eat  flesh  of  any  kind.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know  that.” 

“They  live  principally  on  rice,  which  has  to  be  cooked 
done,  and  quite  dry  with  every  grain  separate.  They  will 
not  eat  it  made  into  a  mush  as  we  do  in  this  country.  So 
look  after  that,  please.  He  drinks  neither  wine,  tea,  nor 
coffee.  Give  him  a  glass  of  cold  water,  with  his  rice  in  a 
bowl.  He  is  a  man  of  very  simple  habits,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  man  in  this  country  as  learned  as  he  is.  He  is 
perfectly  peaceful  and  harmless.  I  believe  he  can  speak  the 
language  of  all  nations.” 

“Look  here,  I  heard  you  talking  to  him  in  some  strange 
tongue.  What  was  it?” 

“It  was  his  native  tongue.  I  learned  it  years  ago.  It  is 
a  very  easy  matter  for  me  to  learn  a  strange  language.” 

“Was  that  Hindoo?” 

“Well,  mostly?” 

“Well,  well,  well!”  ejaculated  a  number  of  parties  around 
him.  “How  many  tongues  can  you  speak,  Fearnot?” 

Fred  laughed  and  said: 

“I  have  never  counted  them.” 

“By  George,  is  it  a  fact  that  you  know  more  tongues 
than  you  can  count?” 

“You  ask  too  many  questions,”  returned  Fred.  “I  know 
that  man  well.  Pve  seen  him  do  some  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  things  imaginable.  He  travels  all  over  the  world, 
selling  things  which  he  carries  in  his  knapsack,  and  he  has 
made  a  comfortable  fortune  by  it.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
he  came  to  me  with  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  asked 
me  to  take  care  of  it  for  him.  He  required  no  note,  no 
receipt,  simply  told  me  that  I  was  his  friend,  and  the  only 

# 

man  he  knew  in  this  country  with  whom  he  would  trust 
his  fortune.  I  put  the  money  in  the  bank  to  his  credit,  so 
that  he  could  get  it  in  case  of  my  death.” 

“Well,  what  in  thunder  is  his  name?” 

“You  couldn’t  pronounce  it,”  said  Fred.  “Your  tongue 
doesn’t  wabble  right.” 

“Well,  1  reckon  1  can  pronounce  any  name  that  you  can,” 
said  Wentworth. 

“Oh,  do  you  think  you  can?” 

“Yes,  1  know  I  can.” 
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Wed  took  up  a  pencM,  seized  a  piece  of  paper,  and  wrote 
a  Russian  name  on  it.  It  was  made  up  of  Y’s  and  J’s,  and 
.K’s  and  Fs. 

“Let’6  see  you  pronounce  that,”  and  he  handed  him  the 
piece  of  paper. 

“\>h,  that  is  taking  an  advantage  of  me.  If  you  will  pro¬ 
nounce  it  1  can  do  so  myself.” 

Everybody  in  the  room  lctoked  at  the  name,  and  said 
they  would  give  it  up. 

“How  do  you  pronounce  it?”  Wentworth  inquired,  when 
Fred  proceeded  to  utter  a  string  of  words  that  was  really 
incomprehensible. 

“Sav  it  again,”  said  Wentworth. 

Fred  made  a  noise  like  a  cough,  a  sneeze,  and  hiccough, 
at  which  the  crowd  fairly  roared. 

Then  Wentworth  tried  it,  and  the  crowd  fairly  yelled  at 

him. 

Not  one  of  them  could  tell  whether  his  attempt  was  a 
success  or  not. 

Fred  himself  laughed. 

Then  he  told  them  in  all  seriousness  how  the  Knights  of 
the  Black  Ring  came  to  be  founded. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  MAN  FROM  INDIA  IN  THE  PRIVATE  PARLOR. 

While  the  girls  were  waiting  for  the  man  from  India  to 
appear;  Evelyn,  Mary,  Margie  and  Amalie  were  busy  telling 
their  lady  friends  of  the  wonderful  things  they  had  seen 
him  do. 

It  was  utterly  incredible  to  some  of  them.-  They  really 
couldn’t  understand  it. 

Several  gentlemen  friends  were  in  the  parlor,  and,  while 
they  dared  not  so  express  themselves,  they  did  not  credit 
the  wonderful  things  related  by  the  ladies. 

When  Evelyn  told  the  story  of  the  beautiful  infant  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  smoke  of  burning  paper  they  didn't  believe  it,  but 
of  course  none  of  them  dared  sav  so. 

They  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  anxious  to  see 
some  of  the  wonders. 

Neither  Fred  nor  Terry  could  promise  that  he  would  do 
anything  wonderful,  but  they  confirmed  everything  that  the 
ladies  had  said. 

Fred  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  the  magician  per¬ 
form  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Lambert  and  his  wife. 

They  were  expecting  them  over  that  day. 

Fully  an  hour  passed  before  the  juggler  appeared. 

When  he  came  down  he  was  dressed  in  silks  of  the  finest 
fabric. 

He  wore  a  long  silk  gown  with  flowing  sleeves,  and  had 
a  great  silk  turban  on  his  head. 

His  feet  were  enenserl  in  shoes  made  of  a  combination  of 
silk  and  fine  morroceo. 

He  wore  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  trinkets. 


Fred  and  Terrry  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stair-,  and 
both  salaamed  to  him  in  the  most  ceremonious  manner. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  his  gorgeous  apparel  amazed 
then!,  but  Evelyn  sprang  up,  ran  forward  and  bowed  low 
to  him,  smiling  and  saying: 

“Salaam,  Sahib.” 

He  bowed  three  times,  actually  touching  the  floor  with 
his  forehead. 

But  they  didn’t  touch  his  hands. 

She  didn't  offer  hesrs,  no  did  he  offer  his.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  royal  in  bis  way  of  saluting. 

“Sahib,”  said  she,  “let  me  thank  you,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  for  restoring  my  beautiful  horses  to  me.” 

He  smiled  and  bowed,  and  assured  her  that  he  was  glad 
to  see  her,  and  that  it  "was  a  great  pleasure  to  restore  her 
horses  to  her. 

He  told  her  that  she  was  the  queen  of  -his  friend,  and 
that  she  would  ever  be  the  friend  of  the  Knight  of  the  Black 
Ring. 

She  was  a  little  awed  at  his  dignity.  At  the  same  time 
he  brought  forth  from  a  mysterious  pocket  in  his  silk  robe 
a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  and  bowing  low,  presented  it  to 
her,  saying  he  had  brought  it  from  afar,  and  wanted  her 
to  wear  it,  and  that  as  long  as  she  did  so,  good  fortune.. 
health  would  attend  her. 

It  was  studded  with  sparkling  gems,  and  the  workman¬ 
ship  was  of  Oriental  style. 

Evelyn  bowed  several  times,  and  as  she  did  so,  he  bowed 
down  to  the  floor. 

He  then  bowed  to  the  ladies  whom  he  had  met  at  New 
Era. 

He  bowed  twice  before  Amalie  on  account  of  her  great 
beauty  and  stature. 

He  presented  a  jewel  apiece  to  her,  Mary  and  Margie, 
each  one  quite  different  from  the  other. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  then  seated  themselves,  after 
which  Fred  led  him  to  a  seat. 

Pretty  soon  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  when  Dick 
Duncan  ushered  in  Professor  Lambert  and  his  wife. 

Fred  rushed  to  greet  them,  and  let  them  into  the  room. 

Professor  Lambert  was  at  a  loss  how  tx>  greet  the  Indian. 

F red  led  him  up  in  front  of  the  professor,  and  said : 

“This  is  my  friend  from  India.” 

“Sahib,  he  is  a  great  scholar.  He  taught  me  all  I  know, 
when  I  was  a  boy.” 

The  Hindoo  bowed  with  great  dignity,  almost  touching 
the  floor  with  his  forehead. 

“Professor,  he  is  a  learned  man.  He  speaks  more  than 
a  score  of  languages.” 

This  led  the  professor  to  greet  him  with  much  consider¬ 
ation,  and  they  exchanged  salaams  three  different  times. 

He  then  bowed  to  the  professor's  wife.  Amalie  and 
Evelyn  stood  by  her,  and  bowed  that  she  might  follow  their 
example,  and  she  had  the  good  sense  to  do  ?o. 

Pretty  soon  the  president,  of  the  High  School  arrived  and 
he  too  was  introduced,  together  with  several  ladiee. 

When  the  professor  took  his  scat,  Evelyn  went  over  and 
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$a:  In  his  side,  and  whispered  to  him  and  his  wife  several 
vondenul  stories  of  things  the  Hindoo  had  done,  and  they 
stared  at  him  with  much  interest. 

The  Hindoo  regarded  Professor  Lambert  as  some  learned 
dignitary,  much  to  Fred's  gratification. 

“Fred,"  *a.id  the  professor,  “do  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  is  a  friend  of  yours  from  India  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Fred.  “He  is  a  warm,  personal  friend.” 

Then  Fred  turned  to  the  Indian,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
tongue  that  caused  the  professor  to  stare  in  wonder,  for  he 
had  never  heard  such  a  language  in  all  his  life.  They  ex¬ 
changed  several  sentences. 

The  professor  knew  that  Fred  hadn’t  learned  such  a 
language  from  him,  though  he  could  speak  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  Spanish. 

“Fred/’  said  he,  “what  tongue  is  that  you  are  using?” 

“It  is  Hindostanee,  professor?” 

“Where  did  you  learn  it?” 

‘‘From  my  friened  here.” 

The  professor  was  actually  dum founded.  He  wondered 
how  Fred  had  acquired  it.  He  hadn’t  heard  of  his  attend¬ 
ing  school  outside  of  America,  and  he  knew  of  no  institu- 
tion  in  the  United  States,  where  such  a  language  was 
taught.  Tie  sat  for  some  time  and  listened  to  Fred  and 
tne  Hindoo  conversing. 

Then  Fred  assured  him  that  he  had  learned  the  Hindoo 
language  solely  by  conversing  with  the  man  from  India. 

“And  now,  Professor,  I  want  you  to  see  what  a  wonderful 
man  my  friend  is.” 

On  the  center  of  the  table  sat  a  fine  vase  filled  with  a 
number  of  fine  roses.  ‘  ' 

The  Hindoo  walked  to  the  table  and  selected  a  couple  of 

them. 

He  covered  both  of  them  with  his  hands,  and  after  a  few 
minutes,  when  he  uncovered  the  roses,  the  flowers  began 
multiplying  and  growings  Each  rose  swelled  up  to  more 
than  double  its  former  size.  As  he  took  them  apart,  he 
handed  a  rose  to  Fred,  who  passed  it  to  Mrs.  Lambert. 

She  took  it  and  said  it  was  the  most  fragrant  flower  she 
had  ever  smelled. 

As  she  looked  at  it  and  inhaled  its  fragrance,  she  noticed 
that  it  was  growing  in  her  hand,  and  that  other  roses 
grew  from  little  buds  on  the  side.  Each  one  was  varie¬ 
gated,  red  and  pink  and  yellow,  and  the  fragrance  was  so 
great  that  it  was  almost  overpowering. 

She  became  somewhat  nervous,  and  let  them  lay  in  her 

^  \ 

Then  Fred  gave  a  rose  to  each  lady  in  the  room,  and 
each  flower  began  increasing  in  size  and  number. 

The  Professor’s  eyes  fairly  bulged. 

“Fred,”  said  he,  “is  your  friend  from  India  a  magician 
or  -oreerer?” 

“  No,  Profe'-or,  he  is  only  a  magician,  but  there  is  no  end 
to  the  things  he  can  do.  He  can  project  himself  mentally 
to  a  r.  quarter  of  the  globe*  in  a  moment.” 

“  Well.  I’ve  heard  of  such  things,  but  have  always  been 
r/cptioal  about  it.” 


“  1  was  that  way  myself.  Professor,  until  my  friend  from 
India  showed  me  that  the  thing  was  possible,  and  I  now  no 
longer  doubt  it.  lie  can  tell  you  where  any  of  your  friends 
are  at  this  moment.” 

“Then  have  him  tell  me,  please,  where  my  son-in-law  is 
just  now.” 

Fred  spoke  to  the  Hindoo  in  Hindostanee,  and  asked 
where  the  son-in-law  of  the  Professor  was  at  that  moment. 
The  Hindoo  closed  his  eyes  and  said  he  was  at  that  moment 
dining  at  the  Hoffman  House  in  New  York  City. 

“Now,  Professor,”  said  Fred,  “you  write  to  your  son-in- 
law  or  ask  him  when  he  comes  home,  at  what  time  he  dined 
at  the  Hoffman  House.” 

“I  will  do  so  with  much  pleasure.” 

“Now,  Professor,  I’ll  ask  him  to  satisfy  you  about  the 
projection  of  one’s  mind,”  and  he  spoke  to  the  Hindoo  in 
Hindostanee. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  puzzle  to  the  Professor. 

“I’ll  ask  him  to  show  you  into  the  presence  of  the  Ad¬ 
vocate,  and  her  little  boy,”  and  the  next  moment,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  seemed  to  find  himself  sitting  in  his  cottage  at  the 
academy,  gazing  at  the  “Advocate,”  seated  in  her  private 
apartments  with  her  little  boy  in  her  lap. 

The  Professor  sat  there  gazing  at  the  mental  picture  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  seemed  like  one  in  a  trance. 

All  those  in  the  room  were  staring  at  him,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  in  his  own  home. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  waved  his  hand,  when  Fred  asked: 

“What  did  you  see,  Professor?” 

“Why,  I  saw  the  inside  of  my  own  home.  I  could  see 
Eunice  and  her  little  boy.” 

“Well,  you  have  been  sitting  right  there,  but  you  were 
mentally  projected  to  her  room.” 

“Well,  tell  me,  is  it  the  result  of  hypnotism?” 

Fred  told  him  he  had  tried  to  understand  it,  but  could 
not. 

“I  saw  them  as  plain  as  life.” 

“Once  when  I  was  three  thousand  miles  from  Fredonia, 
he  showed  me  Evelyn  and  Mary  sitting  in  the  latter’s  room, 
sewing  and  talking,  and  Terry  and  1  saw  them  plainly  as 
we  see  each  other  now.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  account  for  it?” 

“I  can’t  account  for- if,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  want  to  see 
the  King  of  England,  he  can  introduce  you  to  the  court  in 
an  instant.  He  can  project  you  mentally  into  any  part  of 
the  world.” 

The  professor  stared  at  the  swarthy  Indian. 

The  latter  gazed  at  him  without  a  smile  on  his  face  and 
without  uttering  a  word. 

“Fred,”  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  “tell  him  to  show  me  Eu¬ 
nice’s  baby.” 

Fred  spoke  to  him  in  Hindoo,  when  he  stepped  up  to  the 
vase  of  flowers  on  the  table,  waved  his  hand  over  it,  when 
a  huge  flower  slowly  opened  like  a  morning-glory,  and  there 
grew  the  face  of  the  little  baby  in  the  flower. 

Mrs.  Lambert  sprang  up,  ran  to  the  table,  and  gazed  at 
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tho  lit tlo  babe's  face.  It  seemed  to  recognize  its  grand¬ 
mother  and  laughed  and  cooed  like  a  perfectly  natural  baby. 

All  the  ladies  sprang  up. 

*  All  keep  your  hands  off  or  it  will  spoil  the  illusion.  ” 

Mrs.  Lambert  seemed  to  be  almost  overcome.  She  stag¬ 
gered  to  the  seat  and  Evelyn  went  to  her  and  put  her  arms 
around  her  and  said 

‘‘Please  don't  get  nervous,  Mrs.  Lambert.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  picture  passed  away  and  the  bunches 
of  flowers  appeared  perfectly  natural. 

Evelyn  turned  to  Fred  and  asked  him  to  request  the 
man  from  India  to  show  them  the  litfle  babe  in  the  smoke 
of  a  burning  newspaper. 

The  Hindoo  arose,  lifted  the  vase  from  the  table,  placed 
it  on  the  floor  and  then  took  a  newspaper  and  twisted  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  cornucopia. 

“All  of  you  keep  your  seats,”  said  Fred. 

The  Hindoo  struck  a  match  and  touched  the  top  of  the 
paper  cone  with  it. 

It  blazed  up  until  the  smoke  ascended  to  the  ceiling,  and 
there  seemingly  sat  on  the  center  of  the  table  a  little  babe 
about  fifteen  months  of  age. 

It  was  a  beauty  with  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The  child 
sat  there  looking  around  the  room,  smiling  and  cooing  and 
playing  with  its  feet, 

“Oh,  it  is  the  same  little  babe!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  and 
Margie  and  Mary  and  Amalie. 

Mrs.  Lambert  asked  if  she  could  touch  the  child. 

“Yes,  you  may.”  She  went  up  and  offered  her  hands  to 
the  babe,  who  caught  hold  of  the  index  finger  of  each  hand 
and  danced  on  the  table,  cooing  with  delight. 

Other  ladies  wished  to  touch  it,  and  were  permitted  to  do 
so. 

Then  the  Hindoo  put  another  cornucopia  over  the  child 
and  struck  a  match  to  it,  when  it  disappeared  in  the  smoke, 
cooing  and  laughing  as  it  vanished. 

“Well !”  ejaculated  nearly  everybody  in  the  room. 

Mrs.  Lambert  exclaimed : 

“Where  is  that  child?  Where  is  that  child?” 

“Yes!  Yes !  Where  is  it?” 

“What  became  of  it?”  several  ladies  inquired. 

Of  course  nobodv  answered. 

%p 

The  table  was  a  marble  slab  nearlv  three  feet  in  diameter. 

%f 

The  Hindoo  took  from  a  pocket  in  his  silk  gown  a  plain 
gold  ring,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  said  : 

“Let  anyone  take  it  who  wishes.” 

Several  stepped  forward  and  tried  to  take  it  up. 

It  was  like  a  piece  of  redhot  iron,  and  of  course  they 
dropped  it  quickly. 

Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe  never  touched  it,  for  they  had 
seen  that  thing  lxdore,  but  the  others  who  had  not  tried  to 
take  it  up. 

The  ladies,  of  course,  didn't  touch  it. 

The  Hindoo  took  it  up  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  blew 
on  it,  and  then  laid  it  back  on  the  table.  When  the  others 
picked  it  up,  it  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

“Fred,”  said  the  professor,  “can  you  explain  this?” 


“No,  sir,  I  can  not.” 

“Is  it  a  delusion?”  *  1' 

“I  can't  answer  that,”  said  Fred. 

“Does  he  change  the  ring?” 

“I  hardly  think  he  does.  YY>u  can  take  this  ring  and 
hold  it  in  your  hand,  and  he  can  blow  his  breath  on  it  and 
it  will  become  so  hot  that  you'll  have  to  drop  it  instantly.” 

“Well,  let  me  try  that.”  ' 

The  Hindoo  blew  his  breath  on  it,  when  the  professor  was 
obliged  to  drop  it  on  the  table. 

The  Hindoo  then  put  his  hand  over  it,  held  it  there  for 
nearly  a  minute,  and  when  he  removed  it,  at  least  fifty  gold 
rings  were  lying  on  the  table. 

Several  other  things  equally  as  marvelous  took  place,  and 
then  the  Hindoo  arose,  saying  that  he  would  go  to  his  room. 

Every  one  in  the  parlor  rose  and  bowed  to  him  as  though 
he  were  a.  royal  personage,  and  all  said : 

“Salaam,  sahib.” 

He  then  retired. 

“Fred,”  said  the  professor,  “I  wish  I  could  study  that 
thing.  I  suspect  hypnotism,  and  that  I’ve  been  made  to  see 
things  through  that  source.” 

“Professor,  I've  studied  it  myself,  and  that  is  the  only 
way.  I  can  explain  the  matter.  We  all  felt  the  flesh  of 
the  little  child.  We  heard  it  coo,  and  we  saw  it  come  ana 
we  saw  it  disappear.  The  Hindoos  beat  all  the  world  for 
wonderful  jugglery.  I’ve  seen  him  cause  a  substance  to 
burn  its  way  out  of  a  man's  hand  without  touching  it.  He 
simply  willed  it,  and  what  he  willed,  happened.  I've  seen 
him  lay  his  hand  on  a  pet  dog,  and  turn  it  to  something 
like  a  piece  of  statuary  or  an.  imitation  dog  of  jolica  ware. 
Now,  I’ll  tell  you  something  personal  about  that  man.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him,  he  came  to  New  Era  as  a  peddler  of 
strange  wares  and  jewelry.  He  gave  some  of  us  plain  rings, 
as  black  as  anthracite  coal,  and  we  couldn’t  for  the  life  of 
us  find  out  whether  they  were  made  of  metal  or  of  coal. 
They  were  as  hard  as  steel.  The  idea  suggested  itself  to 
me  that  we  form  an  organization,  and  each  member  wear 
one  of  those  black  rings.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  known  all  over  this  country  now  as  the  Knights 
of  the  Black  Ring.  It  is  a  secret  organization  like  the 
Masons  and  Odd  Fellows.  We  organized  with  signs  and* 
pass  words.  One  night  at  a  meeting,  the  gentleman  from' 
India,  whom  we  knew  at  that  time  as  a  Hindoo  juggler, 
marched  into  the  center  of  the  room,  and  gave  all  the  signs 
and  passwords  of  the  order,  although  we  had  never  initiated 
him.  We  investigated,  and  found  that  he  knew  all  teCH 
signs  and  passwords,  and  ho  has  been  a  faithful  member 
ever  *ince.  keeping  all  the  secrets.  You  can  lock  this  door, 
and  he  can  apparently  come  through  the  keyhole  as  natural 
as  life,” 

“I'll  never  get  over  it.”  added  Mr*.  Lambert.  “I  recog¬ 
nized  my  grandson  and  saw  him  smile  and  heard  him 
coo,  and  yet  T  am  sure  that  he  hadn't  been  out  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  at  home.” 

By  and  bv  the  professor  and  several  others  left.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  and  his  wife  returned  in  their  carriage. 
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Other  gentlemen  went  down  stairs  and  told  of  the  won¬ 
ders  they  had  seen. 

They  all  believed  the  Hindoo  was  a  wonderful  juggler 
who  had  performed  these  tricks  for  the  entertainment,  of 
Fred  and  his  friends.  But  they  would  not  bellieve  the 
baby  trick.  They  declared  it  a  physical  impossibility. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FEED  AND  THE  MAN  FROM  INDIA  AT  SUPPER. 

Wentworth  refused  to  believe  the  wonderful  stories  he 
had  heard.  » 

He  laughed  and  said  he  didn't  believe  it;  that  the  Hindoo 
had  simply  played  some  sharp  tricks  to  deceive  the  specta¬ 
tors.  He  became  very  sarcastic. 

On  Terry's  invitation  he  went  into  the  ladies’  parlor  to 
examine  the  splendid  jewels  the  peddler  had  presented  to 
Evelyn,  Mary,  Amalie,  and  Margie,,  and  he  estimated  the 
four  rings  to  be  worth  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars. 

He  was  a  pretty  shrewd  judge  of  diamonds  and  jewelry, 
'“'TfSd'ht  wondered  marvelously  at  the  ability  of  the  Hindoo 
to  make  such  presents. 

He  couldn’t  imagine  how  he  could  afford  to  give  presents 
of  such  jewelry,  nor  could  he  imagine  why  Fred  should  re¬ 
ceive  him  with  such  distinguished  consideration,  and  call 
him  his  personal  friend. 

He  was  a  hard-headed,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  fellow,  who 
had  traveled  all  over  the  country,  and  had  met  with  all 
kinds  of  people. 

He  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a  materialist,  who  had 
•  little  or  no  sentiment.  He  was  a  first-class  business  man, 
receiving  a  large  salary  from  the  house  he  represented. 

He  wanted  to  see  the  gentleman ‘from  India  and  talk  with 

him. 

“Well,  vou’ll  have  a  chance  to  see  him  before  he  leaves, 
perhaps.  He  speaks  very  little  English,”  said  Terry. 

“Well,  can’t  he  talk  plain  enough  for  an  ordinary  man 
to  understand  him?” 

“Yes,  but  he  prefers  to  talk  in  his  native  tongue.  There 
are  expressions  in  the  English  language  which  he  seems  to 
dislike,  and  he  rarely  uses  them.” 

“Well,  who  in  this  country  understands  Hindostanee?  I 
« — understand  German  and  French,  though  rather  imperfeet- 

q  lv.” 

^  “Yea,”  said  Terry,  “and  you  do  not  understand  English 

quite  as  well  as  you  think  you  do.” 

“What!  You  mean  that  I  don’t  understand  English?” 

“Yes”  said  Terrv,  “not  as  well  as  yon  ought  to.  The 
English  language  is  the  most  difficult  in  the  world,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Chinese.  You  know  the  Chi- 
•  ne-c  have  no  alphabet.  Their  writings  are  simply  made  up 

of  characters.”  > 

“What!  You  mean  they  have  no  alphabet?” 

“Ye  ,  I  do  All  Chinese  writing  is  made  up  of  charac¬ 


ters.  If  you  ever  studied  the  characters  on  a  tea-chest  you'd 
be  amazed  at  what  you  may  read  on  it.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  read  it  at  all.” 

“Well,  you've  seen  the  jumble  of  characters.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  see  quite  a  number  of  crooked  marks  in  a  bunch, 
as  though  a  spider  had  jumped  into  an  ink  bottle  and 
crawled  out.” 


“Yes,  I’ve  seen  that.” 

“Well,  one  of  those  little  bunches  of  characters  some¬ 
times  contains  several  paragraphs.  When  it  is  translated 
into  English  you  will  find  as  fine  reading  as  you  ever  saw. 
So  you  see  it  is  possible  for  a  language  to  have  no  alpha¬ 
bet.” 

“Yes,  it  is  possible,  but  it  is  mighty  hard  to  believe.” 

“ Say,  haven't  you  learned  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
man  to  know  everything?” 

.  “Yes,  I  learned  that  long  ago.”  * 

“Well,  you  are  now  up  against  that  very  fact.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  language  is  made  up  of  characters,  and  the  English  of 
letters,  and  has  only  twenty-six  of  them  at  that.  There  are 
more  than  thirty  thousand  characters  in  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage,  and  each  character  is  equivalent  to  a  word  or  a  sen¬ 
tence.  It  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  stenography.” 

“Well,  do  you  understand  Chinese?” 

“No.  I  understand  some  of  the  language.  Life  is  toe 
short  for  a  man  to  learn  all  the  characters.  There  are 
learned  kien  in  China  who  never  did  learn  them  all.” 

“Well,  look  here,  Olcott,  how  did  you  learn  any  of  the 
Chinese  characters?” 


“Well,  Fred  and  I  have  been  in  China,  and  in  Japan, 
and  all  through  Russia,  and  wherever  we  traveled  we  have 
studied  the  people,  and  their  customs  and  habits.” 

“Well,  how  in  thunder  did  Fearnot  learn  to  converse  in 
Hindostanee?” 


“Well,  he  is  gifted  with  a  marvelous  memory,  and  took 
the  trouble  to  learn.  He  doesn’t  speak  it  very  intelligibly, 
but  he  has  learned  enough  of  it  to  enable  him  to  converse 
with  the  man  from  India.” 

“Look  here,  Oleott,  you  and  Fearnot  have  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  fun  of  people.  I  don't  believe  he  understands  a  word 
of  Hindostanee,  for  it  is  not  taught  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.” 


“No.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  school  of  the  language  in 
Europe  or  America,  but  you  must  remember  that  he  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  man  from  India.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  with  that  man. 
You  and  Fearnot  say  he  is  very  learned  and  speaks  more 
than  a  score  of  languages.” 

“Yes,  so  he  can.  He  is  a  very  learned  man,  and  yet  as 
simple  as  a  child.  He  believes  in  Fearnot,  and  he  has  made 
him  his  treasurer  while  he  is  in  America.  There  is  no 
telling  how  much  the  man  is  worth.  He  can  turn  a  gold 
coin  into  a  piece  of  rusty  iron.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“F  re  seen  him  do  it.” 

“L6ok  here,  Olcott,  don’t  put  it  on  so  strong.  I  don’t 
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like  to  tell  you  to  your  face  that  I  can’t  believe  such  a  j .  They  all  wanted  to  see  and  iiear  fui  themseh 


but 


statement  as  that.” 

“That's  all  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “As  I  told  you  a 
while  ago,  one  man  can’t  know  everything.  If  you  come 
in  contact  with  the  gentleman  from  India,  you  should  trea{ 
him  respectfully.  You  must  not  try  to  be  funny  at  his 
expense.  He  is  a  harmless,  inoffensive  man,  but  he  has 
mysterious  powers  which  the  wisest  men  of  this^country  have 
never  been  able  to  fathom.” 

“Oh,  tell  that  to  the  marines.  Why  not  get  him  to  come 
downstairs  and  show  me  some  of  the  wonderful  things  he 
can  do?” 

“WeH,  I  suppose  he  doesn’t  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  scoffers.” 

“Oh,  yes!  He  only  wants  people  -who  believe  in  his 
tricks,  without  questioning.  Now,  he  is  simply  a  mounte¬ 
bank,  a  real  humbug,  and  you  fellows,  like  a  lot  of  chil¬ 
dren,  believe  anything  he  says  simply  because  you  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  iti.” 

“Look  here,  you  must  be  careful  howT  you  talk.  It  wron’t 
do  to  tell  me  I  didn’t  see  those  things.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  to  do  that.  I  don’t  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  Olcott,  but  I  don’t  understand  it,  and  I  don’t 
believe  you  do.  You  tell  me  you  saw  him  set  a  piece  of 
paper  afire,  and  when  it  burned  away  there  sat  a  baby  on 
the  table  laughing  and  playing  with  its  toes.  Now,  you 
fellows  must  be  hypnotized,  for  man  can’t  make  flesh  and 
blood  materialize.  I’m  too  hard-headed  to  believe  a  yarn 
of  that  kind.” 

“You  may  believe  that  you  did  see  such  things,  for  T 
don’t  believe  you  would  deliberated  lie  about  it.” 

“Well. '.fliers  were  several  people  in  the  room  who  caught 
the  child  by  the  hand,  danced  it  on  the  table,  heard  it  coo¬ 
ing  and  smiling,  and  saw  it  vanish  in  smoke  toward  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  room.” 

“All  imagination,'”  said  he. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  everybody  in  the  room  was  fooled.” 

“Yes,  I40” 

“All  right.  I  hope  you’ll  live  long  enough  to  learn  a  few 
things  you  don’t  knpw  vet.” 

“Look  here,  Olcott,  is  it  true  that  Fearnot  is  claiming 
him  as  his  guest,  and  paying  his  expenses  at  this  hotel?” 

“Yes,  that  is  true.” 

“Well,  all  right.  All  T’ve  got  to  say  is  that  I  feel  sorry 
for  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  he  doesn't  need  your  sympathy.  He  is  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  physically  and  financially.” 

“I  don’t  question  that  in  the  least,  sir.” 

Quite  a  crowd  gathered  around  listening  to  the  discus¬ 
sion,  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  that  Terry  would  sav 
such  sharp  things  to  him  as  to  bring  about  a  row  between 
them,  but  Wentworth  was  a  good-natured  sort  of  a  fellow, 
though  he  bad  a  sharp,  sarcastic  tongue.  The  truth  is, 
the  crowd  around  him  couldn’t  make  up  their  minds  to  be¬ 
lieve  half  the  wonderful  things  they  had  heard  about  the 
man  from  India. 


Fred  was  not  exhibiting  him  for  their  gratification. 

He  knew  that  the  Hindoo  trusted  him,  and  he  determined 
to  exchange  confidence  for  confidence. 

He  had  found  him  truthful  and  reliable  at  all  times 
Above  all,  he  had  been  singled  out  as  the  only  man  m 
America  with  whom  he  would  trust  his  money. 


WThen  evening  came  Fred  found  out  that  the  Hindoo  ob¬ 
jected  to  dining  in  the  dining-room  with  the  ladies,  though, 
he  didn't  object  to  dining  with  the  gentlemen;  so  Fred 
asked  the  clerk  if  he  had  an  extra  room  where  the  Hindoo" 
could  sit  at  the  table  with  no  ladies  present. 

The  clerk  told  him  that  he  had  an  extra  room,  and  that 
if  he  wanted  it  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  friend  he 
could  have  it. 

“Well,  let  us  have  it,”  said  Fred.  “There  is  quite  a  party 
of  gentlemen  who  "wish  to  be  in  the  room  with  him.” 

So  the  room  was  made  ready. 

Dick  and  Joe  said,  though,  that  they  would  eat  with 
their  wives,  as  they  had  seen  the  Hindoo  eat  rice  many  a 
time. 

—  * 

WThen  he  heard  of  the  arrangement  Wentworth  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  be  at  the  same  table,  and  he  asked  per¬ 
mission  of  Fearnot  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course!  I  don’t  object.” 

Nearly  all  the  waiters  in  the  hotel  were  women. 

Two  of  them  were  assigned  to  the  extra  dining-room.. 

Fred  thought  nothing  about  that,  but  Terry  did,  and  call¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  it.  ! 


Oh,  well,  I’ll  ask  for  one  of  the  men  to  wait  on  the  Hin- , 
doo  and  myself.” 


1 


Not  one  of  the  party  who  were  to  sit  in  that  room  had^ 
seen  the  Hindoo  perform  any  of  his  wonders. 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  table  they  stared  at  him,  ; 
and  Fred  gaye  him  a  general  introduction  to  them  all. 

He  was  very  polite,  and  gravelv  bowed  his  acknowled^- 
ment  of  the  introduction.  Not  one  in  the  room  was  more 
polite  and  dignified  than  he  was.  In  fact,  Terry  remarked 
that  when  he  chose  he  could  he  one  of  the  most  dignified 
looking  men  that  he  ever  saw  in  all  his  life.” 

He  fairly  worshiped  Fred,  and  when  he  spoke  to  him,  he 
alwavs  smiled  sweetlv. 


]Jo  one  could  shake  his  confidence  in  Feamot’s  honestv, 
and  he  regarded  him  as  being  as  influential  as  the  Clover- 


nor  of  the  State,  for  at  New  Fra  and  wherever  he  had 
him  he  seemed  to  take  precedence  over  everyone  else.  ] 
No  sooner  had  they  been  seated  at  the  tabie  than  Went- 
wutli  attempted  to  talk  to  him  over  the  heads  of  a  dozen 
others  present,  and  his  conversation  was  extremely  flippant^ 
Fred  regretted  that  he  had  consented  to  his  being  one  *  I 
the  party,  but  he  was  too  reserved  and  dignified  t< 
him  publicly. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  he  called 
friend  from  Tndi 


_  .i, 


Ut.  “ 

to  sing  a  song?” 
“No.  and  I  wouldn't  if  I  cOttld 
Binging  in  my  life.  If  you  know 
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people,  you  will  know  that  they  are  not  given  to  singing 
songs  or  acting  flippantly  in  any  way.” 

“Well.  I  didn't  know.  \ou  and  your  intimate  friends 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  him.” 

‘'Yes."  said  Fred,  “those  who  know  him  are  fond  of  him. 
They  respect  him  for  his  worth.  I  only  wish  I  knew  the 
tenth  part  of  what  he  does.”  1 

“Oh,  come  off,  now.  You  are  flattering  your  friend.  In¬ 
dia  is  not  noted  as  a  country  of  learned  people.” 

“My  dear  sir,  yon  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
The  literature  of  India  is  tTie  most  profound  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  They  have  more  learned  people  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  any  country  on  the  globe.  You  must 
remember  that  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  the 
light  literature  of  this  country  is  not  read  in  India.  All 
travelers  will  tell  von  as  much.  It  is  time  for  you  to  go  back 
to  school,  Wentworth.” 

V 

“Oh,  I  guess  I’ve  gotten  through  my  schooling.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  have.” 

He  then  began  talking  to  him  in  half  a  dozen  different 
L  triage,  one  after  another,  while  the  drummer  sat  there 
Id  ing  very  blank.  , 

“Sav,  why  don’t  you  give  me  plain  English?”  lie  asked. 

“Well,  you  are  here  among  learned  people  now,  and 
1  .want  to  see  how  much  you  don’t  know.” 

That  was  rather  embarrassing,  and  the  drummer  showed 
it. 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,  I  can  tell  what  I  know  in  English 
or  in  French.  I  don’t  believe  that  is  any  regular  language 
you  are  using  now.” 

Fred  laughed. 

“  Oh,  well,  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you 
won’t  find  anybody  around  here  who  can  understand  it. 
How  is  it  that  this  friend  of  yours  can’t  speak  English? 
How  is  it  that  in  picking  up  languages  all  over  the  world, 
he  hasn’t  mastered  English?” 

He  kept  on  asking  questions  and  making  flippant  remarks 
until  Fred  saw  his  friend  from  India  vTas  unspeakably  dis¬ 
gusted. 

He  looked  at  the  other  gentlemen,  but  took  no  notice 

whatever  of  the  srarrulous  drummer. 

. 

Finally  Fred  whispered  to  him,  and  asked: 

“Say,  sahib,  can’t  you  give  that  fellow  a  lesson  that  will 
shut  him  up?” 

The  Hindoo  then  fastened  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  drum- 
'mer’s  face  for  two  or  three  minutes,  without  speaking. 

Just  then  a  waiter  came  in  and  placed  a  bowl  of  rice 
before  him. 

He  looked  at  it  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
began  eating. 

Fred  took  rice,  too,  when  the  drummer  began  chuckling, 
and  remarked  to  the  others  around  him  that  Fred  was  turn¬ 
ing  Hindoo. 

All  the  rest  of  them  were  helping  themselves  to  steak  and 
f>h  and  other  kinds  of  meats.  It  was  really  a  sumptuous 

meal. 
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Fred  was  in  hopes  when  he  began  the  meal  that  the  drum¬ 
mer  would  devote  himself  to  that,  and  not  do  so  much  talk¬ 
ing. 

But  he  ate  and  talked  at  the  same  time.  * 

The  Hindoo  paid  no  attention  to  him,  when  some  of  the 
other  gentlemen  present  suggested  that  he  eat  his  dinner 
and  let  the  gentleman  from  India  alone. 

He  made  some  remarks  that  were  really  impertinent,  in¬ 
deed,  almost  insulting.  Fred  debated  with  himself  the 
question  whether  or  not  to  take  him  in  hand  and  ask  that 
he  either  keep  quiet  or  leave  the  room. 

He  disliked  very  much  to  create  a  disturbance. 

It  was  becoming  intolerable. 

He  began  to  suspect  that  the  drummer  had  been  imbib¬ 
ing  too  freely  in  the  bar-room. 

Evidently  the  Hindoo  understood  every  word  that  he  ut¬ 
tered,  for  suddenly  he  rose  to  his  feet,  raised  his  right  hand 
above  his  head,  and  waved  it  toward  the  drummer. 

He  spoke  something  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  a  solemn 
tone  of  voice.  Just  at  that  moment  a  waitress  came  in  with 
a  tray  filled  with  dishes. 

The  door  closed  behind  her,  and  remained  shut  for  a  few 
moments.  Here  is  what  seemed  to  follow. 

When  the  Hindoo  raised  his  hand,  another  hand,  forty 
times  larger  than  his,  shot  through  the  door  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  seized  the  drummer  around  the  waist,  raised  him  off 
the  floor,  and  shook  him  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  The 
waitress  screamed  and  dropped  her  tray  of  dishes. 

Instantly  the  whole  room  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
consternation. 

Such  a  human  hand  had  never  been  seen  by  anv*of  them 
before.  Each  finger  seemed  to  be  as  large. as  a  strong  man’s 
arm. 

When  it  clutched  around  his  waist,  the  four  fingers  seem¬ 
ed  to  extend  from  his  hip  up  to  his  armpits. 

It  raised  him  high  above  the  heads  of  those  seated  at  the 
table. 

The  pressure ‘caused  the  man’s  eyes  to  bulge  from  their 
sockets. 

His  face  flushed  like  one  in  the  throes  of  strangulation. 

The  man  tried  to  yell,  but  his  suffocation  was  so  great 
that  only  a  gurgling  sound  escaped  from  his  lips. 

Everybody  expected  to  see  him  squeezed  to  death. 

Finally  the  enormous  hand  relaxed  its  grip,  when  the 
fellow  began  screaming  out  most  abject  apologies. 

The  expression  on  the  Hindoo’s  face  was  utterly  unfath¬ 
omable  to  Fearnot,  but  fearing  the  worst,  Fred  laid  his 
hand  on  the  Hindoo’s  arm  and  spoke  to  him  in  Hindostanee. 

The  Hindoo  shook  his  hand,  when  the  man  was  lowered 
to  his  feet,  and  the  supernatural  hand  released  him,  and 
quick  as  a  flash  disappeared  through  the  door,  which  im¬ 
mediately  closed. 
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The  ami  seemed  to  be  ten  feet  long  from  the  elbow  to  the 
hand. 

Everybody  in  the  room  could  hear  the  drummer  gasping 
for  breath. 

The  flush  on  his  face  disappeared,  and  it  assumed  the 
pallor  of  a  dead  man's. 

He  sat  there,  drawing  long  breaths  of  relief. 

Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

He  stood  on  his  feet  as  if  trying  to  balance  himself,  and 
the  next  moment  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

“Good  riddance!”  remarked  Fred. 

The  other  men  in  the  room  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
at  the  Hindoo  as  he  quietly  took  up  his  spoon  and  proceeded 

to  eat  his  rice. 

It  seemed  that  not  a  man  in  the  room  dared  to  speak. 

The  Hindoo  kept  eating  without  uttering  a  word. 

The  waitress  and  one  of  the  men  waiters  proceeded  to  re¬ 
move  the  dishes  that  had  crashed  on  the  floor. 

At  the  same  time  they  looked  suspiciously  at  the  Hindoo, 
but  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  unusual. 

The  waiter  and  waitress  hurried  out,  but  the  waitress  re¬ 
fused  to  return  to  the  room. 

She  hurried  down  to  the  kitchen,  almost  in  a  fainting  fit, 
and  tried  to  describe  what  she  had  just  witnessed. 

The  man  waiter  appeared  to  be  equally  as  demoralized. 

“Good  Lord,”  he  said  to  the  head  waiter,  “that  gentle-* 
man  from  India  must  be  Old  Nick  himself.  That  drummer 
kept  on  talking  at  him  and  poking  fun  at  him,  and  may  I 
be  hanged  if  the  Hindoo  didn't  rise  up,  shake  his  hand  at 
him,  when  the  door  flew  open,  and  an  arm  as  large  as  my 
body  with  a  hand  in  proportion  shot  through  the  door,  seized 
him  around  the  waist,  held  him  up,  and  shook  him  just  as 
terrier  shakes  a  rat.”  / 

“Oh,  what  is  this  you  are  giving  us?”  inquired  the  head 
waiter. 

“You  mav  ask  any  of  them,”  returned  the  other.  “That 
big  hand  must  have  belonged  to  a  man  a  hundred  feet  high. 
I  tell  you  each  finger  on  it  was  as  large  and  as  long  as  my 
arm  from  my  shoulder  to  my  hand.  I  thought  he  would 
squeeze  the  drummer  in  two.” 

“So  did  I,”  said  the  waitress.  “I  wouldn't  go  up  there 
again  for  my  job  in  this  house.” 

“Nor  I,  either,”  said  the  man  waiter. 

“Well,  somebody  must  go  up  there,  for  the  course  is 
not  all  served  yet.” 

“All  the  same,  I'll  leave  the  house  before  T’ll  go  back 
up  there.  Why,  that  big  hand  could  knock  the  whole  crowd 
out,  squeeze  them  to  death,  and  if  it  wanted  to,  just  knock 
the  roof  off.” 

Their  story  created  such  consternation  in  the  kitchen  that 
for  a  while  all  the  waiters  stopped  work,  but  the  head  waiter 
directed  them  to  go  ahead  and  attend  to  their  business. 

“I’ll  go  upstairs  myself  and  see  what  is  wanted.” 

He  took  a  tray,  went  upstairs,  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
went  in  with  the  burden. 

He  found  tbe  crowd  quietly  eating  their  supper.  He  saw 
nothing  strange. 


After  he  had  placed  the  dishes  properly  he  went  down¬ 
stairs  and  ordered  another  waiter  to  help  him  with  the  rest 
of  the  course. 

The  Hindoo  had  finished  his  rice,  and  was  sipping  from  a 
glass  of  water. 

Fred  looked  at  the  waiter  in  a  reassuring  manner,  and  it 
seemed  to  restore  his  equanimity. 

The  waiter  was  a  shrewd  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  he  knew’ 
what  his  business  was,  and  attended  to  it  properly. 

Fred's  friend  from  India  sat  at  the  table  looking  first  at 
his  bowl  of  rice,  and  occasionally  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
glanced  around  the  table  at  the  others. 

Fred  leaned  over  and  asked  if  he  w’ould  have  his  bowl  of 
rice  refilled. 

“No,  sahib.  I've  had  enough.” 

“Then  we  will  go  up  to  your  room,  sahib,”  and  with 
that  they  arose  and  left  the  table  together. 

The  other  guests 'went  on  with  their  meal,  and  several 
minutes  passed  without  a  word  being  spoken.  .  ^ 

Finally  one  turned  to  his  neighbor  and  asked : 

“Did  you  see  that  hand?”  :,A  s 

“Yes,  it  was  as  big  as  an  elephant.  How  could  one  help 
seeing  it.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

“I  don’t  knowr.  I  can’t  even  think.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  before  in  my  life.” 

“Nor  I  either,”  put.  in  another. 

“But  didn’t  it  shut  up  that  drummer?” 

“Yes;  he  hadn't  another  wrord  to  say.  But  I'd  like  to 
know  wffiat  he  is  saying  downstairs.” 

“So  would  I.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  dowm  and  see  him.” 

With  that  everyone  arose  from  the  table  and  went  down¬ 
stairs  to  look  for  Wentw’ortli. 

He  was  nowfliere  in  sight. 

He  had  gone  to  his  room  and  locked  himself  in  without 
having  uttered  a  word  to  anyone. 

Then  every  guest  wflio  was  present  in  the  dining-room  be¬ 
gan  to  tell  his  version  of  what  had  happened,  and  soon 
everybody  in  the  main  office  was  listening  and  asking  ques¬ 
tions. 

One  man  said  that  the  arm  that  came  through  the  door 
wras  as  large  as  an  ordinary  man’s  body. 

“Yes,”  said  another,  “and  fully  ten  feet  from  the  elbow  to 
hand.” 

“Yes,”  said  another,  “the  thumb  was  as  large  as  a  man*< 
thigh.  The  lingers  w’ere  as  large  as  the  average’s  mafias 
leg.”  *  ^  -  a 

“The  waitress  dropped  a  trav  of  dishes  and  ran  screamini 
from  the  room.” 

“Where's  Fearnot?”  a  score  of  voices  called. 

The  landlord  joined  in  the  chorus,  but  nobody  knew 
where  Fred  w’as. 

A  half  hour  later,  when  fully  a  half  hundred  more  people 
bad  come  in  from  tbe  outside,  and  when  everybody  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  consternation,  Fred  came  downstairs 
alone. 
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"There's  Fearnot!"  the  crowd  sung  out.  v 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,  what  is  that  friend  of  vours  from 

%/ 

India  up  to?”  the  landlord  inquired. 

"Oh,  he  did  nothing,”  said  Fred.  “He  was  fully  ten  feet 
from  where  Wentworth  was  sitting.  He  simply  raised  his 
hand  above  his  head,  when  a  giant  hand  shot  through  the 
door,  grasped  Wentworth  around  the  waist,  and  shook  him 
to  make  him  keep  quiet;  but  my  friend  from  India  didn’t 
touoh  him  himself.  He  was  fully  ten  feet  away  from  him. 
Now.  I  want  to  say  that  Wentworth  behaved  in  a  way 
very  unbecoming  to  a  gentleman.  He  insulted  my  friend  by 
his  flippant  remarks,  and  he  deserved  all  he  got.  I  am  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  I  say-  He  simply  had  his  conceit 
squeezed  out  of  him,  and  but  for  my  interference  I  believe  he 
would  have  had  his  life  squeezed  out  also.” 

“Well.  I’m  sorry  it  happened,’’  said  the  landlord.  He 
was  badly  frightened  for  fear  he  might  offend  Fearnot’s 

party. 

“Well,  so  am  I.  But  there  is  no  harm  done,  F  guess.” 

„  “Well,  I  hope  not.  I  saw  Wentworth  come  down  rather 
hurriedly,  enter  the  elevator,  and  go  tip  to  his  room.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  send  up  and  see  what  he  has  to 

Several  parties  went  up,  guided  by  a  porter,  and  knocked 
on  his  door,  but  no  answer  came  to  the  repeated  rappings. 

“Look  here,  boys,”  said  some  one  of  the  guests,  “Went¬ 
worth  may  be  dead  in  there  for  all  we  know.” 

So  one  of  them  went  down  after  the  chambermaid’s  key, 
when  the  door  was  opened  by  the  porter,  and  they  entered. 

They  found  Wentworth  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed, 
looking  as  natural  as  life,  except  that  he  was  very  pale. 

“  Oh,  you  are  all  right,  are  you  ?”  one  of  his  acquaintances 
asked.  ;  -  ■ 

He  nodded  his  head,  but  not  a  word  did  he  say. 

“Can  we  do  anything  for  you,  old  fellow?” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  moffoned  for  them  to  go  out,  so 
they  left  and  saw  no  more  of  him  that  evening. 

The  news  flew  rapidly  over  the  town,  and  old  citizens 
came  to  learn  the  facts. 

Margie  sent  downstairs  for  Fred,  saying  that  she  wanted 
to  see  him  parlor  immediately,  so  he  hurried  up 

there. 

There  he  found  not  only  Marv,  Margie,  Evelyn,  and 
Amalie,  but  also  quite  a  number  of  other  ladies. 

“Fred,”  Amalie  exclaimed,  being  the  first  one  to  reach 
him,  “what  i=  this  awful  thing  that  we  hear  happened  to 
that  drummer  in  the  dining-room?” 

“Oh.  it  is  Just  one  of  the  tricks  the  Hindoo  played  on 
birr,  to  make  him  keep  his  mouth  shut!  He  was  talking 
Ta*hr  r  insultingly,  and  was  very  impertinent.  The  Hindoo 
f&hnplv  ro -r  to  his  feet,  raised  his  hand  in  his  direction, 
and  the  arm  and  hand  of  a  chant  shot  through  the  door, 
grabbed  him  around  the  waist,  raised  him  clear  ouf  of  his 
shook  him  like  a  leaf,  and  hanged  if  I  didn’t  think 
'UP  'va,  r,njn{f  fry  ho  Kiueezed  to  a  pulp.  I  laid  my  hand  on 


the  Hindoo's  arm,  and  asked  him  to  let  him  down.  He 
raised  his  hand,  when  the  big  arm  and  hand  disappeared. 
Now,  don’t  any  of  yon  be  worried.  He  wouldn’t  hurt  a 
friend  of  mine  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  one  of  those 
marvelous  mysteries  that  we  can’t  understand,  but  the 
trick  was  well  done.” 

“Well,  did  he  hurt  the  poor  fellow,  Fred?”  Evelyn 
asked. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  he  did.  Some  people  went  up  to  his 
room  and  found  him  sitting  as  quiet  as  a  piece  of  statuary, 
but  he  seemed  unable  to  utter  a  word.  He  said  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  him,  and  that  no  one  could  do 
anything  for  him..  The  fact  is,  he  has  been  frightened  out 
of  his  wits,  and  I’m  glad  of  it.  I  thought  I  had  seen  about 
everything  the  Hindoo  could  do  in  the  way  of  mysteries,  but 
that  nearly  took  my  breath  away.” 

“Fred,”  said  Amalie,  “can  you  persuade  him  to  come 
downstairs  again?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ll  go  up  to  his  room  and  have  a  talk 
with  him.” 

“Do  so,  please.  We  girls  want  to  see  more  of  him.  I 
believe  that  he  will  do  anything  that  you  ask  him.” 

So  Fred  went  to  the  floor  above  and  rapped  on  the  Hin¬ 
doo’s  door,  but  no  response  came  in  answer  to  his  knock. 

Then  Fred  called  to  him: 

“Sahib,  let  me  see  you.” 

The  door  flew  open,  when  he  saw  the  Hindoo  sitting 
quietly  iD  his  chair  near  the  bed. 

“Salaam,  sahib!”  said  Fred,  and  he  returned  a  similar 
salutation. 

“Sahib,”  said  Fred.  “You  did  right.  That  fellow  has 
gone  to  his  room,  and  the  ladies  downstairs  .want  to  see 
you.  They  are  my  friends,  and  your  friends.  Come  down, 
and  let’s  see  them.” 

/ 

“Yes,  sahib,”  and  he  arose  and  walked  out  of  the  room, 
when  the  door  voluntarily  closed  behind  them. 

“Don’t  you  lock  your  door,  sahib?”  Fred  asked. 

“Sahib,  it  is  locked.” 

“All  right,”  and  Fred  put  his  arm  through  his,  and  they 
walked  downstairs  quietly  and  ceremoniously. 

When  they  reached  the  door  of  the  ladies’  parlor  it  flew 
open  of  its  own  accord,  and  then  closed  softly  behind  them 
after  they  entered,  without  anyone  having  touched  the 
knob.  This  was  another  mysterious  trick,  of  course. 

The  Hindoo  bowed  to  them  collectively,  and  greeted  them 
gallantly. 

The  ladies  bowed  low  before  him. 

He  had  changed  his  magnificent  silk  robe  for  another  of  a 
different  color.  He  appeared  to  be  more  beautifully  dress¬ 
ed  than  any  lady  in  the  room. 

Fred  tendered  him  a  seat,  but  before  taking  it  he  again 
bowed  to  all  the  ladies  in  the  room. 

He  singled  out  Evelyn,  and  bowed  three  times  to  her, 
with  his  forehead  almost  to  the  carpet,  and  raeh  time  kissed 
his  hand  in  true  Oriental  style.  And  once  he  said : 
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“The  queen!” 

Evelyn,  paled  somewhat  in  spite  of  herself. 

Then  she  smiled  and  he  smiled  back  at  her. 

Then  he  sat  down  upon  the  chair  that  Fred  had  placed 
for  him. 

“Sahib,’’  said  he,  turning  to  Fred,  “give  this  to  the 
queen,”  and  he  took  from  the  pocket  of  his  silk  robe  a 
little  rosebud,  not  larger  than  the  tip  of  his  finger. 

Fred  took  it,  walked  over  to  where  Evelyn  was  sitting, 
and  extended  the  bud  to  her. 

As  soon  as  she  took  it  in  her  hand  it  began  to  grow  and 
multiply,  and  soon  it  was  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers,  con¬ 
taining  every  hue  of  the  rainbow. 

“Oh,  just  look  at  it!”  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

Every  lady  in  the  room  stood  around  looking  at  it,  their 
eyes  sparkling,  their  bosoms  heaving,  and  their  faces  flush¬ 
ed. 

The  Hindoo  watched  them  and  smiled  all  the  time. 

“Oh,  my!  Can’t  we  have  any  of  those,?”  several  of  the 
girls  inquired. 

“  Sahib,  tell  the  queen  those  flowers  are  hers  to  do  with  as 
she  wishes.” 

Evelyn,  taking  the  hint,  at  once  proceeded  to  distribute 
the  flowers  among  the  ladies  in  the  room. 

She  gave  each  lady  just  one,  which  proceeded  to  grow 
as  the  first  one  had  done.” 

The  room  was  pervaded  with  the  richest  and  most  frag¬ 
rant  of  odors. 

Evelyn  walked  over  to  Fred  and  placed  one  in  his  but¬ 
tonhole. 

Then  Terry  and  Dick  and  Joe  received  one  each. 

It  was  impossible  to  name  any  color  of  the  rainbow  that 
could  not  have  been  duplicated  in  that  bouquet  of  roses 
when  they  ceased  to  enlarge. 

Flach  bouquet  seemed  to  be  precisely  alike. 

When  each  bouquet  had  grown  to  the  full  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  they  seemed  to  cease  growing.  They  were  each  as 
large  as  a  saucer. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WONDERFUL  THINGS  DONE  BY  THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM 

INDIA. 

After  the  incident  of  the  flowers  the  man  from  India 
asked  Fearnot  for  a  match. 

FTed  never  carried  matches  with  him,  as  he  was  not  a 
smoker. 

He  looked  about  the  room,  as  if  in  quest  of  a  Lucifer 
match. 

Then  he  looked  straight  at  Evelyn,  and  asked  her  if  she 
had  one. 

“Why  no,  sahib.” 

But  he  looked  straight  at  her  and  said: 

“Give  me  the  one  in  your  hand.” 


She  opened  her  hand,  and  to  her  surprise  there  lay  a 
match  across  the  palm. 

He  smiled  and  took  it  up. 

“My,”  said  she,  turning  to  the  other  girls.  “How  in  the 
world  did  that  match  get  into  my  hand?  I  never  knew  it 
was  there  until  I  opened  my  hand.” 

He  held  it  up  between  his  thumb  and  index  finger,  and 
told  her  to  command  it  to  flash. 

She  did  so,  saying: 

“Flash,  please,”  and  the  match  instantly  flared  up  sand 
made  quite  a  dense  smoke. 

Then  he  told  her  to  blow  it  out.  She  did  so,  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  smoke  of  it  seemed  to  be  a  web-like  film,  as 
large  as  a  lady’s  veil.  As  it  floated  up  to  the  ceiling  it  as¬ 
sumed  the  shape  of  a  large  pocket-handkerchief,  but  so 
light  and  so  thin  that  it  seemed  almost  as  light  as  air  it¬ 
self. 

.They  saw  it  floating  about,  and  to  the  utter  amazement 
of  them  all  in  the  center  of  it  wras  an  almost  lifesize  photo¬ 
graph  of  Evelyn’s  face. 

“Oh,  my,  look  at  it!  Look  at  it!”  exclaimed  nearly  even- 
girl  in  the  room. 

Evelyn  gazed  at  it  in  awestruck  wonder. 

Finally  it  floated  down  as  if  it  was  going  to  settle 
head. 

She  looked  at  him,  when  he  remarked  : 

“That’s  the  queen’s  handkerchief.” 

She  reached  up  and  took  hold  of  it.  So  light  and  thin  was 
it  that  the  entire  handkerchief  could  be  crumpled  to  the 
size  of  a  small  cherry. 

It  was  very  soft,  and  almost  as  transparent  as  glass. 

Evelyn  crumpled  it  up  and  spread  it  out,  and  she  never 
saw  a  prettier  or  more  faithful  photograph  of  her  owh 
features  in  all  her  life. 

Exclamations  of  surprise  burst  from  all  the  girls. 

“Sahib,  may  I  keep  this?”  j 

“It  is  the  queen’s,”  he  answered. 

She  seemed  undecided  as  to  what  he  meant. 

She  looked  at  Fred,  and  asked : 

“Am  I  to  keep  it,  Fred?” 

“Yes,  }rour  majesty.” 

Again  she  looked  toward  the  Hindoo,  when  he  bowed  to 
her  gently. 

She  crumpled  it  up  in  her  hands  and  said : 

“I  wouldn’t  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  handker¬ 
chief.”  1 

“T  wonder  if  it  will  keep?”  said  Margie. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will  keep,  but  I’ll  hold  to 'll 
as  long  as  I  can.” 

Every  lady  in  the  room  wished  to  take  hold  of  it  and  test 
its  strength. 

It  seemed  to  he  as  strong  as  the  best  silk. 

“Evelyn,”  said  Amalie,  “you  seem  to  he  the  favorite  of 
the  gentleman  from  India.” 

“Well,”  she  replied,  “he  is  certainly  a  favorite  of  mine.” 

“And  of  mine,  too,”  put  in  Fred. 

For  fully  two  hours  there  in  the  private  parlor,  the  Hin- 
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doc  performed  many  wonderful  tricks,  in  a  very  quiet,  un¬ 
premeditated  sort  of  a  way. 

At  one  time  the  room  became  filled  with  a  light,  the  exact 

color  of  new  gold. 

You  couldn't  feel  it  with  your  hands,  nor  on  the  face. 

The  Hindoo  said  it  was  the  atmosphere  of  Golconda. 

Then  the  atmosphere  changed  to  what  seemed  to  he  fine 
gold  dust  that  flashed  so  vividly  as  almost  to  blind  every¬ 
one  in  the  room.  It  was  like  an  impalpable  powder. 

It  settled  down  on  the  heads  of  the  ladies,  but  passed 
the  men  by,  and  every  lady  seemed  to  have  tresses  of  the 
purest  diamonds. 

It  sparkled  in  the  gaslight. 

They  ran  their  fingers  through  their  hair,  but  it  felt  as 
natural  as  life. 

Then  it  changed  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  silver  powder. 

It  couldn't  be  felt,  but  It  seemed  to  evervone  that  she  was 
being  literally  covered  with  an  impalpable  powder. 

They  rubbed  their  hands  together,  and  then  looked  at 

them.  , 

They  seemed  to  be  made  of  polished  silver. 

Their  hands  and  faces,  their  dresses,  even  their  very  shoes 
seemed  to  be  made  of  pure  silver. 

-z'  ^  exclaimed  Margie.  “I  wonder  if  we  swallow  it 

when  we  breathe !” 

After  a  while  the  silver  disappeared,  and  they  assumed 
their  natural  appearance. 

Then  the  light  in  the  room  suddenly  died  out,  and  they 
stood  in  total  darkness,  except  such  light  as  came  in  through 
the  windows  from  the  street  lamps. 

“See  the  stars,”  said  the  Hindoo.  Everyone  in  the  room 
looked  overhead,  and  behold!  the  ceiling  had  disappeared, 
and  high  over  their  heads  there  seemed  to  be  an  innumer¬ 
able  galaxy  of  twinkling  stars. 

They  felt  the  cool  night  breeze  on  their  faces. 

“I  wonder  if  we  really  do  see  the  stars  and  the  sky?” 
one  of  the  ladies  asked.  “Isn’t  the  ceiling  still  over  our 
heads?” 

Nobody  answered  the  question,  but  they  stood  gazing  up¬ 
ward  for  fully  five  minutes. 

The  stars  then  began  fading  away,  as  though  a  cloudy 
mist  was  enveloping  them. 

The  gaslight  began  sputtering,  and  finally  flashed  up,  and 
there  they  stood  in  the  room,  looking  upward  at  the  ceiling. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  India  made  a  profound  bow  all 
around  the  room,  saying: 

Salaam,  sahibs.” 

And  then  at  the  ladies,  a  simple: 

“Salaam!”  and  the  next  instant  he  disappeared. 

Where  he  went  no  one  could  tell. 

-  7V  door  was  not  opened,  Dor  did  anyone  see  him  make  a 

step  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

They  simply  looked  at  the  place  where  last  they  had  seen 

t  hi.v.  standing,  but  now  he  was  not  there. 

“Ladies  ”  said  Fred,  “I  guess  he  has  gone  up  to  bis 
room.  We  have  seen  more  wonderful  things  to-night  than 
■  ff7c  before  in  our  live:-*.” 


“Oh,  my,  Fred!  Are  you  sure  he  has  left  the  room?” 
asked  Margiel, 

“Yes.  I  am  sure  of  if.  He  is  too  polite  to  leave  the 
presence  of  the  ladies  without  making  his  salaam.  We  saw 
him  do  that.” 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “please  go  up  and  see  if  he  is  in 
his  room.” 

“No.  I  will  not  disturb  him.  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
leave  me  without  bidding  me  farewell.” 

It  was  then  about  eleven  o’clock.” 

Fred  and  Terry  excused  themselves  to  the  ladies  and  went 
downstairs. 

There  they  found  a  crowd  of  men  talking  about  how 
Fred  and  Terry  were  monopolizing  the  gentleman  from 
India  and  keeping  them  out. 

Half  of  them  at  least  rushed  at  Fred  and  asked  what  he 
had  been  doing  with  the  Hindoo,  and  why  they  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  any  of  his  performances. 

“Gentlemen,  I  have  no  control  whatever  over  bis  actions. 
He  did  exhibit  some  -wonderful  things  to  the  ladies  of  our 
party,  such  as  I  would  not  like  to  repeat  to  you  for  fear 
some  of  you  would  doubt- my  word.” 

“Fred,”  laughed  a  big  fellow,  “there  is  nobody  in  this 
house  who  would  call  you  a  liar  even  if  they  thought  you 
were  one.” 

“That’s  right,”  lie  laughed.  “I’m  glad  people  have  re¬ 
spect  for  my  feelings.  To-morrow  I’ll  try  to  explain  to 
you  what  we  saw  him  do  to-night,  and  I’ll  tell  you  nothing 
but  what  a  score  and  a  half  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  person¬ 
ally  witnessed.” 

“Well,”  said  one.  “I  really  think  you  treated  us  all  shab¬ 
bily  to-night,  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I  didn’t  mean  to.  I  didn't  feel  authorized 
to  bring  a  crowd  in  on  him.  He  is  a  strange  individual, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  marvelous  men  I  ever  knew  in 
all  my  life.” 

“Well,  can’t  you  persuade  him  to  let  us  witness  some  of 
his  performances?” 

“Really,  I  can’t  say;  but  Fll  ask  him  to-morrow.  But 
what  has  become  of  our  friend,  the  commercial  drum¬ 
mer?” 

“Up  in  his  room,”  remarked  the  clerk.  “At  least,  he 
hasn’t  shown  up  yet.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in 
his  room,  and  a  lot  of  you  saw  him  there.” 

“Well,  what  is  the  matter  that  he  isn’t  down  here,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  chatting,  and  telling  all  he  knows  and  a  lot  be¬ 
sides?” 

“Well,  a  man  who  has  had  his  experience,”  remarked 
one,  “certainly  ought  to  be  content  with  it.  I’m  sure  that 
if  a  giant  hand  should  break  through  a  door  and  grab  me 
around  the  waist  and  shake  me  I  would  forever  he  silent 
while  that  man  was  around.  Now,  what  explanation  can 
you  give  of  that  occurrence?” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Fred.  “I  never  try  to  explain  a  thing 
that  I  can’t  understand.  I  saw  the  arm  and  the  hand.  I 
gaw  it  -seize  him  around  the  body,  raise  him  over  the  heads 
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of  the  others  at  the  table,  and  squeeze  him  until  I  (bought 
his  head  would  drop  off  of  his  shoulders,  but  whether  it  was 
an  optical  illusion  or  not  1  don’t  know,  but  it  looked  to 
me  as  real  as  life  itself.” 

“So  it  did  to  me,”  said  two  or  three  others  who  had  been 
witnesses  to  it. 

“I’ve  been  told  that  the  waitress  who  entered  the  room 
at  that  time  and  witnessed  the  occurrence  has  left  the  house, 
and  will  not  return  until  the  gentleman  from  India  has 
departed.  They  tell  me  that  she  has  crossed  herself  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  since  she  came  out  of  that  room.  The  man 
waiter  has  been  muttering  to  himself,  and  I’m  told  that  his 
friends  who  laid  hands  on  him  declare  that  he  was  trem¬ 
bling  like  one  having  an  ague.” 

“Well,  most  people  a-re  troubled  about  mysteries,”  said 
Fred.  “Tot  I  never  let  them  trouble  me  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  puzzle  me.  Three  years  ago,  at  New  Era, 
Ijsaw  him,  in  the  presence  of  fully  fifteen  thousand  people, 
pour  a  glassful  of  water  on  a  table,  lay  his  hands  over  it, 
and  then  remove  them,  and  that  glass  of  water  became  a 
boiling  spring.  It  ran  over  on  the  table,  then  down  on  the 
platform  and  down  to  the  ground,  and  kept  bubbling  up  till 
it  ran  down  the  side  of  the  hill  into  the  lake.  It  was  cold, 
pure,  clear  water.  There  were  no  pipes  underneath.  Peo¬ 
ple  could  see  under  the  table,  and  he  let  it  set  there  for  at 
least  half  an  hour,  while  he  performed  other  things  equally 
as  marvelous.  Now,  you  may  think  that  something  super¬ 
natural,  but  as  I  said  before,  fully  fifteen  thousand  people 
witnessed  it.  Where  the  water  came  from  nobody  knew. 
Finally  he  put  a  stop  to  the  flow  by  merely  laying  his  hand 
over  the  top  of  the  glass.  Now,  I  can  understand  tricks  as 
well  as  any  man,  but  where  did  that  water  come  from? 
There  must  have  poured  at  least  a  hundred  gallons  out  of 
that  glass,  for  it  ran  under  the  seats  of  the  people,  down  the 
hill-side,  and  emptied  into  the  lake.” 

“Fred  Fearnot,  I  don’t  mean  to  dispute  your  statement,” 
said  a  man  in  the  crowd,  “but  that  taxes  mv  credulitv  too 
much.” 

The  next  moment  several  parties  sung  out : 

“I  saw  it.  I  was  there,  and  I  saw  other  things  equally 
marvelous.  I  can’t  forget  them.” 

“No,”  said  Terry,  “neither  can  I.  It  was  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  grand  parade  of  the  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring. 
I  saw  him  take  up  a  rifle  and  hold  it  out  on  his  index  finger 
and  spin  it  around  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  making  two 
hundred  revolutions  a  minute.  Suddenly  he  stopped  it  by 
reaching  out  with  his  other  hand.  Then  T  saw  him  take  up 
a  sword  and  cut  a  Winchester  rifle  barrel  cle;>r  in  two,  as 
easily  as  you  could  sever  a  straw  with  a  razor.  Then  he  sent 
the  two  pieces  twirling  around,  and  when  he  stopped  them 
the  rifle  was  whole  again.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  he  cut  the  rifle  barrel  in  two?” 

“Yes.  I  bandied  a  piece  of  it,  and  so  did  scores  of  others 
on  the  platform.  Now,  whether  it  is  an  optical  illusion  or 
not  f  can’t  say,  but  T  did  handle  a  half  of  the  rifle  barrel, 
and  another  party  handled  the  other  half.  They  appeared 
to  he  cut  in  two  as  smoothly  as  a  pipe-stem.” 


“Say,  Fearnot,  was  it  jugglery?” 

“I  suppose  so,  but  no  man  ever  saw  jugglery  look  so 
natural.  I  saw  him  take  another  rifle  barrel,  lay  it  across 
his  knee,  and  bend  it  at  right  angles  as  though  it  was  a 
piece  of  green  switch.  Before  handing  the  rifle  back  to  its 
owner  he  took  it  in  his  hands  and  straightened  it  out  just  as 
it  was  before.  Now,  there  is  no  living  man  who  has  the 
strength  to  do  that,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  he  is 
any  stronger  than  I  am  myself.  I’ve  seen  him  pour  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  wine  from  one  glass.  Each  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other,  both  in  taste  and  color.” 

“Well,  why  can’t  you  persuade  him  to  do  those  things 
here?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  will  try  it  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  I’d  give  ten  dollars  to  see  him  take  the  barrel  of 
a  rifle  and  bend  it  at  right  angles.” 

“So  would  I.” 

“So  would  I,”  sang  out  scores  of  men  in  the  main  office  of 
the  hotel. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FEARNOT  AT  THE  GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Fred  and  Terry  retired  to  their  rooms  about  midnight, 
and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  and  slept  until  aroused 
the  next  morning  by  the  first  bell  for  breakfast. 

They  arose  and  dressed  promptly  and  started  downstairs, 
when  they  saw  the  Hindoo  walking  slowly  along  the  cor¬ 
ridor. 

They  hailed  him  with:  ' 

“Salaam,  sahib!” 

He  turned  quickly,  and  returned  their  salute. 

Then  they  joined  him,  and  went  out  on  the  upper  bal¬ 
cony  overlooking  the  street. 

People  were  moving  about,  some  going  to  their  places  of 
business,  while  others  stood  on  the  street,  gazing  up  at  the 
swarthy  faced  man  standing  between  Fearnot  and  Olcott. 

Several  people  hailed  Fred  and  Terry. 

Fred  replied  to  them,  and  he  frequently  turned  to  the 
Hindoo,  saying: 

“Sahib,  those  are  my  friends.” 

The  Hindoo  bowed  low  to  them,  and  hailed  them  with : 

“Salaam,  Sahib.”  They  returned  his  salute  by  waving 
their  hands,  and  several  of  them  made  low  hows.  ^  > 

Soon  everybody  on  the  street  stopped  and  gazed  at  the 
swarthy  man  richly  garbed  in  silken  robes. 

Everybody  in  the  town  had  heard  of  the  many  wonderful 
things  he  had  done  at  the  hotel. 

Several  of  the  hotel  guests  called  Terry  down  below,  sav¬ 
ing  they  wanted  to  see  him. 

Terry  turned  to  the  Hindoo,  bowed  low,  excused  himself, 
and  went  down. 

They  wished  to  ask  if  they  would  be  allowed  to  breikf.ist 
with  the  gentleman  from  India. 
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••  1  don't  know.  I  will  go  and  see.”  He  then  went  up  and 
inquired  of  Fred,  who,  in  turn,  spoke  to  the  Hindoo  in  his 
own  tongue. 

“Sahib,”  said  he,  “I  ate  my  breakfast  as  the  sim  was  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  east.” 


“Ah,  1  wanted  to  breakfast  with  you  myself,  sahib.” 
He  shook  his  head,  when  Fred  said  to  Terry : 

“He  has  already  had  his  breakfast.” 

Several  ot  themldownstairs  had  spoken  to  the  clerk,  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  inquiry,  Kut  when  Terry  told  them  he  had 
breakfasted,  the  clerk  said : 


4k\\  here  in  thunder  did  he  get  it?  I’m  sure  no  breakfast 
has  been  taken  up  to  his* room  this  morning.” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  says  he  has  had  his  breakfast,  and 
that  is  enough  for  me  or  anybody  else  to  know.” 

The  Hindoo  returned  to  his  own  room,  to  wait  until 
Fred,  Terry,  and  the  ladies  of  their  party  had  had  their 
breakfast. 


Quite  a  number  of  distinguished  citizens  came  in  the 
breakfast,  room  to  inquire  of  Fred  if  the  wonderful  Hindoo 
would  allow  the  public  to  see  some  of  his  wonderful  doings. 

“Really,  I  can't  say,”  said  Fred,  “but  T  will  present  the 
"matter  to  him.  I've  been  requested  to  present  the  diplomas 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Girls’  High  School  to-day, 
and  I'm.  going  to  try  to  get  him  fo  attend  the  exercises 
•with  me.” 

The  news  spread  through  the  town,  and  long  before  the 
hour  for  the  services  to  begin,  people  began  making  a  rush 
to  get  in  the  hall. 

Nearly,  an  hour  before  Fred  was  to  appear  the  house 
was  so  densely  packed  that  no  others  could  get  in. 

The  school  girls  had  to  enter  a  side  door,  and  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  plat¬ 
form. 

Fred  and  Terry  and  the  faculty  came  through  a  private 
''entrance,  and  when  the  Hindoo  appeared  with  them,  dress¬ 
ed  in  his  magnificent  silk  robe  with  his  dark  solemn  face, 
every  eye  was  turned  upon  him. 

Evelvn  and  Mary  and  Margie  and  Amalie  bad  man¬ 
aged  to  get  in  through  the  private  entrance,  and  were  given 
seats  on  the  platform. 

Everyone  had  heard  that  the  gentleman  from  India  had 
shown  Evelvn  marked  favors;  that  he  had  presented  her 
with  a  handkerchief  so  light  that  it  would  float  in  the 
air.  .with  her  photograph  in  the  center  worked  with  the 
fim,t  -ilk,  and  that  he  had  pronounced  her  The  Queen. 

He  sat  on  the  platform  gazing  at  the  faces  of  the  people. 

He  singled  out  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  and 
gazed  at  her  so  intently  that  she  became  extremely  nerV- 
OUf*. 

The  faculty  of  the  high  school  asked  Ered  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  India  would  have  anything  to  say. 

“Bless  you,  sir,  I  don’t  know.  I  never  know  what  he  is 

going  to  do.” 

“Well,  ask  him  if  he  will  sav  something.” 

“Well,  what  would  he  the  use  of  that?  He  would  not 


speak  in  English.  He  seems  to  have  a  dislike  to  t  he  tongue. 
When  I  get  up  to  present  the  diplomas  to  the  young  ladies 
I'll  speak  to  Him  in  his  native  tongue,  explain  to  him  what 
the  ceremony  means,  and  will  ask  him  to  say  something.” 

“All  right;  do  so.” 

Fred  stood  by  a  table  on  which  lay  the  seventeen  diplo¬ 
mas  which  wete  to  be  presented  to  the  graduating  class. 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  bowing  to  the  audience  was 
to  explain  who  the  gentleman  on  the  platXorm  was. 

Then  he  turned  clear  around  with  *His  back  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  proceeded  to  speak  to  the  Hindoo  in  a  tongue 
which  uo  one  in  that  great  throng  could  understand. 

The  drop  of  a  pin  could  have  been  heard  while  Fred  was 
speaking.  • 

The  Hindoo  looked  at  him  straight  in  the  face  while  he 
was  talking,  without  moving  a  muscle. 

Fred  then  turned  and  addressed  the  young  ladies  elo¬ 
quently  in  English.  He  dwelt  upon  woman’s  mission  in 
life,  and  her  influence  over  the  hearts  and  destinies  of  men. 

It  was  grandly  eloquent. 

Then  addressing  each  one  of  the  young  ladies  separately, 
he  presented  the  diplomas  to  them. 

The  Hindoo  watched  his  every  motion,  and  seemed,  at 
times,  to  understand  everything  that  he  said. 

As  he  addressed  each  young  lady,  the  Hindoo  seemed  to 
focus  his  black  eyes  on  her  face. 

Then  Fred  turned  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  would  say 
something  to  the  ladies. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  stepped  up  to  the  table  near  which 
Fred  had  been  standing,  and  took  a  single  rosebud  from 
the  vase. 

He  held  the  bud  in  front  of  his  face  and  spoke  to  it  in  a 
strange  tongue,  when  it  began  growing,  doubling,  tripling 
and  quadrupling  itself,  until  there  were  seventeen  roses,  of 
different  colors. 

He  stepped  along  the  line  of  the  graduates,  and  presented 
each  one  with  a  rose,  saying  something  in  that  strange 
tongue  of  his  to  each  one,  until  all  the  flowers  had  been 
distributed. 

Then  he  faced  the  girls,  and  bowed  liis  forehead  almost 
to  the  floor,  saying: 

“Salaam,”  to  each  one. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  the  president  of  the  institution  asked, 
“will  you  kindly  interpret  the  words  spoken  by  your  friend 
from  India?” 

Fred  looked  at  the  Hindoo,  and  spoke  to  him. 

The  latter  shook  his  head. 

Then  Fred  said  that  the  gentleman  objected  to  any  in¬ 
terpretation  of  his  words.  '  ;v 

“I  think  it  will  be  better  for  each  lady  to  interprei  them 
for  herself.  He  can’t  say  anything  too  good  to  express  his 
meaning,  and  that  is  what  he  desires,  that  each  one  shall 
place  whatever  meaning  her  heart  desires  upon  his  words.” 

Just  Ihen  there  was  considerable  commoiion  among  the 
graduates,  for  each  had  discovered  that  the  flower  she  had 
received  at  the  Hindoo’s  hand  was  slowly  multiplying. 
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Some  of  them  turned  pale,  and  seemed  to  he  growing  ex¬ 
cited. 

“Ladies/’  said  Fred,  “don’t  be  excited.  Those  roses  will 
grow  until  there  are  seventeen  in  each  bouquet,  and  they 
will  be  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  fragrant  flowers 
you  ever  held  in  your  life.  Every  one  is  a  beauty  in  itself, 
and  the  gentleman  from  India  desires  that  they  shall  be 
kept  by  you  as  emblems  of  your  own  beautiful  lives.” 

The  president  of  th’e  institution  then  made  a  speech  to  the 
graduating  class,  and  dismissed  them. 

They  returned  to  the  seats  which  had  been  reserved  for 
them,  and  sat  there  watching  their  bouquets  grow  in  number 
and  in  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  of  course  the  entire  audi¬ 
ence  watched  them  also. 

And  then  they  gazed  at  the  gentleman  from  India. 

The  whole  house  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  rich  perfume 
of  the  flowers. 

The  exercises  were  practically  over,  but  still  not  a  single 
individual  left  the  hall,  for  they  all  remained  there  gazing 
at  the  man  from  India.  •  # 

Fred  whispered  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  would  exhibit  the 
little  flaxen-haired  child  to  the  audience. 

“He  nodded  his  head  and  Fred  said: 

“Thanks,  sahib.”  1 

He  then  stepped  forward  and  said : 

“Mr.  President  of  the  Girls’  High  School,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  that  my  friend  from  India  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  beautiful  little  babe  a  year  or  fifteen  months  old,  to 
tlfe  mothers  and  fathers  of  this  audience.  He  does  so  at  my 
request.” 

Then  the  Hindoo  rose  to  his  feet,  and  drew  from  his  poc¬ 
ket  a  newspaper,  which  he  shaped  like  a  cornucopia. 

He  lifted  the  vase  of  flowers  from  the  table,  and  stood 
the  cornucopia  with  its  conical  end  upwards,  struck  a  match 
and  started  it*  ablaze. 

It  burned  up  rapidly,  and  there,  seemingly,  to  the  pro¬ 
found  amazement  of  the  audience,  sat  a  beautiful  flaxen¬ 
haired  babe,  which  at  first  stared  around  at  the  audience, 
as  if  surprised  at  seeing  so  many  people  present. 

Soon  the  little  thing  caught  hold  of  its  feet,  and  began 
playing  with  them. 

It  was  heard  cooing  in  a  sweet,  baby  voice  by  all  in  the 
house. 

At  times  it  looked  as  though  it  was  going  to  lean  aver 
too  far  and  fall  off  of  the  table  on  to  the  floor. 

Tt  turned  clear  around,  cooing  and  trying  to  jump. 

Fred  stepped  up  and  extended  two  fingers.  It  caught 
hold  of  his  fingers  and  stood  up  on  the  table  and  tried  to 
jump  up  and  down. 


Its  flaxen  curls  were  almost  the  shade  of  gold,  and  its  eyes 
were  as  blue  as  the  skies. 

Hundreds  of  women  in  their  excitement  unconsciously 
rose  to  their  feet. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  called  out  a  lady  in  the  audience,  “is  that 
child  real  flesh  and  blood  ?” 

“It  seems  to  me,  madam,  as  natural  and  life-like  as 
one  of  your  own  babies.  The  president  and  several  other 
gentlemen  can  step  forward  and  feel  the  baby's  feet  and 
hands  and  arms.” 

The  gentlemen  did  so,  and  declared  they  could  distin¬ 
guish  no  difference  between  that  and  any  other  child. 

Then  the  Hindoo  stepped  forward  with  another  news¬ 
paper  folded  in  conical  shape  and  placed  it  over  the  child’s 
head.’ 

They  could  still  hear  it  cooing. 

Half  a  hundred  ladies  in  the  audience  cried  out : 

“Don’t!  Don’t!” 

But  when  lighted  it  flashed  up  quickly  and  burned.do'-ru 
to  the  marble  top  table,  and  behold!  the  child  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

But  almost  up  to  the  ceiling  they  heard  the.  baby  voice 
cooing  and  laughing,  and  could  see  the  little  face*  in  the 
smoke,  and  as  it  disappeared,  so  did  the  infant. 

Several  ladies  were  overcome,  and  several  of  them  cried 
out : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  where  is  that  child ?” 

“What  has  become  of  it?” 

“Madam,  I  can’t  say,”  said  he.  “But  we  have  beard 
no  cry  of  pain  from  it,  so  I  infer  that  it  is  not  hurt.  Now, 

I  can’t  explain  this  thing  to  you.  It  is  one  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  Hindoo  magic.” 

Everybody  seemed  to  be  excited. 

The  ladies  were  seen  fanning  themselves  vigorously,  and 
one  seemed  to  be  utterly  overcome. 

Nobody  was  laughing,  but  there  was  a  strange,  mystified 
look,  when  they  both  bowed,  saying  in  clear  tones: 

“Salaam,”  and  then  they  disappeared  through  the  rear 
stage  entrance,  when  the  vast  crowd  began  pouring  out. 

Tt.  was  undoubtedly  the  most  exciting  time  ever  seen  in 
old  Avon.  wS 

Fred  looked  around  to  find  the  Lamberts,  but  neither* 
the  old  professor  nor  bis  wife  could  be  seen,  but  many  of 
the  former  graduates  were  among  the  audience. 

As  Fred  and  the  Hindoo  entered  their  carriage,  the  lat- * 
ter  pulled  down  the  curtains  on  the  inside,  to  prevent  the 
crowd  from  crowding  around  to  gaze  at  him.  * 
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Then  Terry  and  Mary,  Joe  and  Amalie,  Dick  and  Margie 
entered  their  carriage,  and  were  driven  away  to  their  hotel. 

When  they  arrived  Evelyn  declared  that  as  long  as  she 
lived,  she  would  never  forget  that  day  tin  old  Avon. 

“But,  Fred,  I  looked  around  everywhere  for  Professor 
Lambert  and  his  wife.  I  don't  believe  they  were  present.” 

“I'm  sure  they  were  not.  They  have  both  seen  our 
friend  from  India,  and  it  was  not  announced  that  he  would 
appear  at  the  High  School.  I  hope  that  the  professor’s 
feelings  have  not  been  hurt.” 

“So  do  I.” 

Professors  Brown,  Tracy  and  almost  all  the  others  of  the 
academy  faculty  were  present. 

Fred  and  Terry  hunted  for  Professsor  Brown,  and  were 
tol<J  that  he  had  gone  to  the  academy  with  the  other 
teachers. 

“  How  do  vou  know  he  did  ?” 

“  He  left  word  with  me  that  he  would  dine  at  the  academy 
to-day.” 

“That's  all  right  then.” 

They  then  went  up  to  the  Hindoo’s  room  and  found  him 
standing  by  a  window  gazing  out  over  the  city. 

They  saluted  him  ceremoniously  with 

“Salaam,  sahib!”  at  which  he  turned  and  made  a  pro¬ 
found  bow  in  response. 

He  seemed  to  think  Fearnot  the  greatest  man  in  all 
America,  and  seemed  to  be  proud  to  be  recognized  by  him 
as  a  friend. 

In  all  his  life  he  had  never  witnessed  such  a  sight  as  he 
had  at  the  Girls'  High  School  that  day,  although  he  had 
faced  large  audiences  with  Fearnot  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  When  Fearnot  was  not  with  him,  he  was  usually 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  foreign  peddler,  and  was  often 
hooted  at  and  insulted,  aud  Sometimes  even  mobbed  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life. 

But  when  with  Fred  he  seemed  to  rest  securely  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wing. 

He  informed  Fred  that  he  had  never  been  so  happy  be¬ 
fore  in  pleasing  him  and  his  friends. 

“Thank  you,  sahib.  You  have  pleased  them,  and  you 
have  pleased  me.  1  wish  T  knew’  bow  I  could  please 
you  1”  • 

“Sahib,  1  am  pleased.  1  have  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the 
gold  coin  of  your  country  in  your  charge,  and  if  T  die  when 
away  from  you,  it.  is  to  he  vours.” 

“Sahib,  have  you  no  people  of  your  own  in  Tndia?” 

“No,  sahib.  Tf  T  live  a  few  years  longer,  T  shall  return 
to  my  own  country  and  take  mv  money  with  me,” 


“That’s  right,  sahib.  Take  your  money  with  you  when 
you  go.  If  I  can  spare  the  time,  when  you  are  ready,  I  will 
go  with  you  and  see  your  country.” 

“Sahib,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  country  in  all  the  world, 
and  the  people  there  are  good  people.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

t  CONCLUSION. 

,  y 

Fearnot  advised  the  Hindoo  to  give  an  exhibition  and 
thus  make  some  money  for  himself. 

“  Sahib,”  said  he,  “there  is  a  hall  here  that  will  hold  a 
thousand  people,  and  they  will  each  pay  a  dollar  to  see  you 
perform  your  magic  before  them.”  * 

“Sahib,  I  will  do  whatsoever  pleaseth  you,”  replied  the 
magician.  • 

“All  right.  I  will  immediately  advertise  that  you  wTlY-  *-«• 
perform  at  the  town  hall  to-morrow  nights  JTou  need  not 
say  anything.  I  will  talk  to  the  people  for  you  as  they 
don’t  understand  your  tongue.” 

Fred  had  several  thousand  handbills  struck  off  announc- 

4 

ing  that  the  gentleman  from  Tndia,  assisted  by  Fearnot  as 
interpreter,  would  perform  at  the  town  hall  the  next  even¬ 
ing-  I 

Fred  procured  the  license  and  attended  to  the  matter  for 
him,  assisted  by  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “you’ll  have  to  be  careful,  let  me  tell 
you.” 

“What  about?  What’s  the  trouble ?” 

“Well,  there  are  some  fellows  in  town  who  are  disposed  A 
to  make  a  disturbance.  T  believe  that  some  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  this  year  have  become  very  angry  because  we  have 
given  more  of  our  time  to  the  High  School  and  to  your 
friend  from  India,  than  to  the  academy.” 

“By  George,  Terry,  T  never  thought  of  that!”  J 

“Well,  I  didn’t  either,  until  it  came  to  ray  ears 
morning.  They  think  wo  have  slighted  them.”  ^  ....  1 

“Well !  Well !  Well !  It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody, 
isn’t  it  ?” 

“Yes,  you  could  not  have  refused  to  assist  the  faculty  of 
the  high  school  in  their  difficulty.  Nobodv  asked  us  to 
sneak  at  the  academy.  They  had  selected  their  orator  with* 
cut  saying  any  flung  lo  us  about  it.  Me  nwnvol  no  invita- 
tion  to  the  academy  1>eforo  starting  from  home,  nor  have 
we  received  any  imitation  from  the  Advocate  since  our 
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arrival.  The  fact  is.  1  don't  care  a  snap  whether  she  is 
pleased  or  not,  but  I  don't  want  to  hurt  the  old  professors 
feelings.  But  I  think  the  ‘Advocate'  is  at  the  bottom 

<vf  it 
UI  II. 

“So  do  I,  and  neither  Mary  nor  Evelyn  nor  I  will  go  over 
there  to  see  her  again.  I  want  to  let  her  know  that  we  can 
be  just  as  independent  as  she  can.  IV e  actually  went  over 
and  asked  to  see  her,  and  her  mother  made  excuses  for  her. 
It  may  be  all  right,  but  she  certainly  could  have  received  the 
girls.  I’m  sure  that  we  are  entirely  blameless  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 

“So  am  T,  and  we  will  just  let  the  matter  drop.” 

Tern’  went  to  see  Professor  Brown  about  it. 

He  had  been  talking  with  Professors  Lambert,  Tracy 
and  with  other  members  of  the  faculty,  and  he  said  that  he 
believed  it  was  really  true  that  the  “  Advocate”  was  too  un¬ 
well  to  receive  company. 

“That's  all  right,  professor,”  said  Terry,  “but  she  eer- 
^ersmlv  could  have  received  our  sisters  and  the  other  ladies 
of  our  party;  so  you  see  we  have  a  grievance,  and  if  you 
get  an  opportunity,  speak  to  the  professor  about  it,  and 
Tell  him  just  what  you  heard  me  say.  I  went  out  of  my 
way  in  my  speech  at  the  banquet  to  praise  the  ‘Advocate?’ 
in  the  highest  terms.  Her  mother  and  her  father  came 
to  me  and  thanked  me  for  it.  I  have  no  grudge  against 
either  of'  them,  and  if  I  get  a  chance  to  see  them  before  we 
return,  I  shall  tell  them  so.”  ' 

“Terry  don’t  do  that,”  Brown  advised.  “If  you  go 
away  without  seeing  him,  write  him  when  you  return  to  New 

Era.”  i  -i 

“Professor,  I  don’t  like  to  go  off  leaving  him  with  his 
*  feelings  hurt.  I’d  rather  make  explanations  to  him  face 

to  face.” 

“Suppose  you  boys  go  to  see  him  to-morrow.  You 
needn’t  ask  to  see  the  ‘Advocate’  or  the  hoy.  Just  shake 
hands  with  the  hoys  and  leave  them  in  a  good  humor. 
Pve  heard  that  they  have  been  making  complaints  of  your 
-lighting  them.  I  told  them  that  you  both  had  been 
,  d  ever  since  you  reached  here.  Tt  was  impossible  for 
t  Fred  to  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  graduating 
I  cla-s  and  faculty  of  the  high  school,  otherwise  their  ex- 
'  er rise-  would  have  been  a  dead  failure.  I  happened  to  know 
that  the  bo  vs  of  the  graduating  class  urged  both  Professor 
j  La jr-bert  and  Pfofesssor  Tracy  to  ask  you  to  bring  the  TTin- 
>  ,,Vf  r  .An<]  <rjve  an  exhibition  for  their  entertainment,  hut 

|  t!i"v  both  refused  to  do  so.” 

»  f  arf.  thev  so  badly  hurt  as  that?” 


“And  yet  Terry  and  I  contributed  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  build  the  hall  for  ftie  boys.  That  settles  it.  I  won't 
go  about  them  again,  nor  will  I  accept  any  courtesies  at  their 
hands.” 

Brown  saw  that  Fred  and  Terry  were  both  bard  hit,  in 
fact  they  were  quite  indignant. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Hindoo  would  exhibit 
at  the  town  hall  on  the  following  night,  there  was  a  rush 

at  the  doors  for  seats  long  before  the  tickets  were  ready  for 

£  . 

sale. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  hall  would  be  packed. 

Terry  heard  that  some  of  the  boys  were  going  to  make 
trouble  out  of  spite. 

“Oh,  I  really  do  hope  they  will!”  said  Terry.  “They 
have  forgotten  that  the  gentleman  from  India  can  call  that 
big  right  arm  to  bis  aid  that  so  quickly  settled  the  hash, 
of  that  commercial  drummer.  It’s  as  easy  for  him  to.  seize 
fifty  men  as  it  would  be.  to  seize  one,  and  he:  can  squeeze 
them  into  a  pulp.  If  they  don’t  think  so,  just  let  someone 
start  a  disturbance.” 

Of  course  Terry  knew  that  his  words  would  be  repeated, 
and  they  were,  and  it  had  the  effect  that  lie  desired. 

No  man  dared  raise  liis  voice  to  make  a  disturbance. 

The  hall  was  packed  to  overflowing. 

Still  Fred  took  the  precaution  to  ask  the  mayor  and  po¬ 
lice  to  have  a  proper  guard  to  keep  order. 

When  Fred  and  the  Hindoo  entered  the  hall,  they  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  make  their  way  to  the  stage. 

Fred  addressed  the  audience,  telling  them  what  he  knew 
about  the  gentleman  from  India ;  stating  that  lie  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  now  in 
America. 

Of  course  every  lady  in  the  town  who  could  attend  was' 
present.  Fred  requested  silence  and  decorum  during  the 
exercises,  and  then  he  began  to  tell  what  was  going  to  he 
done. 

He  announced  each  act  on  the  programme,  after  which 
the  Hindoo  arose,  advanced  to  the  front  and  performed  his 
wonders. 

One  thing  after  another  followed  in  very  rapid  succes¬ 
sion. 

Nothing  was  explained  excepl  now  and  then  when  Fred 
thought  necessary. 

Finally  some  one  asked  to  he  shown  the  great  hand  that 
had  so  promptly  suppressed  the  loquacious  drummer  a  few 
evenings  before. 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred,  “that  hand  will  only  come  when 
the  magician  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  order.  It 
is  a  magical  policeman.” 
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Of  course  no  one  in  the  audience,  felt  disposed  to  arouse 
that  giant  arm  and  hand;  so  they  sat  and  looked  and 
listened. 

Nearly  every  one  in  the  hall  had  seen  exhibitions  of 
magic  and  sleight  of  hand  before,  but  the  performances  of 

the  Hindoo  were  marvels  of  mystery 

They  saw  things  that  seemed  beyond  human  power. 

Expressions  of  wonder  were  heard  on  all  sides..  •  .  . 

The  little  babe  appeared  from  the  burning  paper,  and  it 
cooed  and  danced  and  laughed  until  it  won  every  heart  in 
the  audience. 

Again  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  asked  permission 
to  feel  its  hands  and  arms  and  feet,  and  without  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  every  one  pronounced  it  flesh  and  blood,  so  far  as 
they  could  judge. 

When  it  floated  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  in  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  paper  it  seemed  like  an  angel  with 
wings. 

It  kept  cooing  all  the  time  until  it  melted  away  into  a 
misty  vapor. 

The  performance  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  with  quite  a 
varied  programme. 

Good  order  was  preserved  and  nobody  in  the  vast  audi¬ 
ence  seemed  disposed  to  make  a  disturbance. 

There  were  very  few  things  to  provoke  laughter ;  the 
mysteries  were  so  profound  that  everybody  seemed  to  be  sub¬ 
dued. 

Probably  every  student  in  Avon  was  present,  a  silent 
listener,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  completely  awed  by 
what  they  saw  and  heard. 

Some  one  came  into  the  hall,  followed  by  a  pet  dog,  and 
during  the  evening  the  dog  became  alarmed  and  began  to 
bark  furiously. 

The  Hindoo  stopped  and  looked  at  the  dog,  snapping  his 
finger  at  him. 

Instantly  the  little  dog  worked  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  stood  by  the 
Hindoo. 

The  magician  stooped  down  and  patted  the  dog’s  head, 
and  instantly  the  little  animal  sat  up  straight  on  his 
haunches,  and  seemed  to  be  changed  into  a  piece  of  statuary. 
He  never  moved  again  during  the  entire  performance. 

After  a  while  the  owner  called  out: 

“Fearnot,  see  what  is  the  matter  with  my  dog." 

“Oh,  the  dog  is  only  behaving  himself  like  a  good  dog 
ought  to.  He  will  be  turned  loose  when  the  performance 
is  over." 

“Will  you  guarantee  that?"  the  owner  asked. 


“Yes,  just  keep  quiet,  please." 

Several  times  during  the  evening  parties  whistled  softly 
to  the  dog,  but  he  remained  as  inanimate  as  a  brick. 

When  the  performance  ended,  the  Hindoo  stooped  and 
patted  the  dog  on  his  head.  Instantly  he  dropped  on  his 
feet  and  made  a  break  to  join  his  owner. 

It  took  the  crowd  quite  a  while  to  get  out  of  the  hall. 

Fred’s  party  waited  for  him  until  and  the  others  could 

walk  leisurely  down  the  stairway. 

Many  ladies  stopped  to  talk  with  the  ladies  in  Fred's 
party. 

The  truth  is,  they  wanted  to  get  a  closer  view  of  the  man 
from  India,  and  they  stared  at  him,  as  he  passed  by. 

Fred  locked  arms  with  him,  and  they  walked  acrosss  the 
street  to  the  hotel. 

A 

The  Hindoo  went  to  his  room  at  once,  and  that  was  the 
last  seen  of  him  that  night. 

But  the  crowd  at  the  hotel  remained  up  until  after  mid¬ 
night,  talking  about  the  wonders  they  had  seen.  Man} 
expressed  surprise  that  a  man  with  such  marvellous  powers 
should  be  traveling  around  the  country  selling  trinkets  like 
a  peddler. 

“Nobody  can  understand  him,"  said  Terr}'.  “Fred 
comes  nearer  knowing  everything  about  him  than  any  one 
else." 

“How  did  he  find  out  so  much  about  him?"  a  number 
asked. 

“Ask  him.  I  don't  know,"  said  Terry.  “They  are 
close  personal  friends.  Each  has  most  implicit  faith  in 
the  other." 

“Can't  Fred  persuade  him  to  teach  him  some  of  his  mar¬ 
vellous  tricks?" 

“  I  don  t  know.  I  once  offered  him  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  teach  me  that  baby  trick,  but  he  shook  his  head.  He  is 
generous  to  a  fault.  He  presented  ray  sister  with  the  most 
marvelous  diamond  ring  probably  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
America,  if  not  in  Eupore." 

The  next  morning  the  crowd  again  gathered  at  the  hotel 
to  see  and  hear  anything  that  might  be  of  interest.  ^ 

That  was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  but  neither  Fred  nor 
Terry  announced  the  fact  to  the  public. 

They  wanted,  if  possible,  to  get  out  of  Avon  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  make  any  explanation  to  the  graduates  of  the  ac  ade- 
my,  or  to  Professsor  Lambert. 

So  they  told  the  girls  to  get  ready  to  leave  at  a  certain 
hour,  as  their  chartered  ear  was  waiting  for  them  at  the 
depot. 

When  they  were  ready  to  go.  Fred  went  down  and  paid 
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::ie  bill  at  the  hotel,  including  that  of  the  man  from 
India. 

Ihe  latter  simply  walked  down  to  the  parlor  where  he 
saw  Fred,  and  handed  to  him  a  very  heavy  valise,  which 
neither  Fred  nor  Terry  had  ever  seen  before. 

“Sahib,  there  is  my  money,”  he  said  in  Hindoo. 

“All  right,  sahib.  I?ll  take  care  of  it  for  you.  Come 
and  see  me  at  New  Era.” 

“I  will,  sahib.  Peace  be  to  you  and  all  yours,  and  may 
the  beautful  ‘queen’  reign  forever.” 

He  then  picked  up  his  knapsack,  and  saying  to  all 
around : 

“Salaam,  friends.  Peace  be  with  you,”  he  disappeared. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  whither  he  had  gone,  but  when 

they  entered  their  coach  at  the  depot,  he  was  sitting  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  as  unconcernedly  as  though  he  were  nobody,  and  the 


train  moved  away  followed  by  the  cheers  of  hundreds  of 
spectators. 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  POOR  WIDOW; 
OR,  MAKING  A  MEAN  MAN  DO  RIGHT,”  which  will 
be  the  next  number  (298)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koph,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,- containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  0.  Stansfieid  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
In  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  wiil  teach  you  bow  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  .34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword :  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty -one  practical  Illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  THICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  slelght-of-hand,  or  the  use  of1 
•pecially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Uaffnor.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  • 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  cheraicaia. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full  - 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  ♦ 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  howT  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ..-Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  aud  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES. — Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects;* 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  1IOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  ail  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wo 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  every! 
l>ody  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  ami 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74  MOW  TO  WHITE  LETTERS  COK RECTI  Y  ^ 
falnlng  full  instructions  fur  writing  letters  o  .  ,  ^  -  * 

also  rules  for  punctuatiou  and  composition,  with  specimen  ktun! 
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most  famous  end  men.  No  amateu'r  t  V031  Jokes  used  by  the 
this  wonderful  little  book.  ateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 

*  Containing  a  varfS^j^smment^ of \nlmi  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  Tokes  JmS^ho speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
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No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AfiTOR  ..  . 
plete  instructions  how  to  nn  L  .  ^  0Dtamin?  com- 
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ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages  2,!!! 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author.  handsome 

*  Ttt  -  «>*  __  t  housekeeping. 

fnufjf'  H^W  7°  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 

or  ^?7nVrvCtl«°n’  Sr  cons£ructlDS  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
cr  country,  ana  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  hpantifni 
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No.  SO.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats 

p?s^rfa  andlngrandro1wt-S0  pi?! S’  p.uddiag3'  cakea  and  all  kinds  of 
cooksf’  S  d  coIlectlon  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

No.*  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  contains  information  for 
^?Kbofy’  ^ys’A,ns’  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
a‘most  anything  around'the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  * 

w  ELECTRICAL- 

»  No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  • 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries 

I  FustraUon?e°r8e  Trebe1,  A*  M  >  M*  D*  Containing  over  fifty  il- 

*  £?•  ®4*  T°  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 

taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricitv 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  *  eieccnc,cy* 

No.  67  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.-Containing  a 

;a^Colle<^L°Vf  last.ructlve  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harrv 
Kennedy.  Tffie  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
r tildes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY. _ A 

very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
"or  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parior  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
cook,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ’ 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witrv  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving,  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
hage,  Casino,  Forty- Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards’ 

'  No.  C6.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
^complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  Jiff*  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
*11  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
io  the  drawing-room. 

*  DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

— < Cootair  h g  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
j^alect,  f/ren'h  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


teen°ilhi8*tr»cim?I  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  four* 
a  good  speaker  rpiSJin®  tke.  different  positions  requisite  to  becoma 
all  the  popular  inthnJDJ  eIocut,onilst-  Also  containing  gems  from 

simple  ^rco^cisetanoorSble1;11  P°etry'  ""»«*  in  the 

bates*  outime^for1^PhDf]BATE'7r^i7lng  rules  for  conducting  de- 
sources  for  b  ies’  9“estlon8  for  discussion,  and  the* best 

for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

tains  a fiS?  lii  i’  paraso1’  wludow  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con- 

V  St  of  ,ansuase  and  sentiment  of  flowers  which  ia 
w“DoLt0  CTerybod^'  bpth  and  *oung.  You  cannot'  be happy 

mMmrnmm 

brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  wnHrl 

fernlfp  °drKW1SbeS  ^°.  kn.ow  kow  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless  Read  fhGh^Jo! 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful  thla  book 

w  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

7*  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
ntaimng  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  trainine  of  th« 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet  parrot  etc 

rabbits110?  TOfR,AISE  poos,  po’uSy?  pFgbons  AND 
?  ByT«  d  “/«w  mstructive  b00k-  Handsomely  ill™. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hlnf. 

catok  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bird*. 
Keene  °W  *°  CUfe  SklDS*  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMATE— A’ 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 

and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects.  amounting 

rdiX?*-5^  H°^  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising  keeping 

mg’  aiDd  mana^in?  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  bv  twentyVght 

published.118’  making  lt:  the  most  comPl«te  book  of  the  kind  ever 

M  o  miscellaneous. 

No.  a  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  •  also  ex¬ 
periments  m  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  di- 

rorcnaSnl°ol;?eak;qnuga,fie?WOrkS' 

mHVtn'lnl  ,ViM^KE  CANDY.-A  complete  hand-book  for 
No  S19  FRdA  N L  Tmionv-^rn’r TSr?,^s’  essences»  etc.,  etc. 

tablI,  Sr^?g|.^nAgNSS 

S.nwae  oaf  dLhtancais"'bydwa0tfertto 

fares  m  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc  making 

it  one  of  plete  an d  handy  books  published 

3k‘  P0W  7®  .BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won- 
C0n^ainms  useful  and  practical  information  in  th« 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 

plaints*  Aboimding  m  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

No.  *55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS. — Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

, ,  No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  begkmers,  and  also  relates  some  adventure! 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No*  b:°-  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it* 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  othe^ 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

aXUIIvj  4 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  FW 
knowl? '1Ge  BeguJations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
ka<>w  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Sennrens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  ’  UULUOr 

No  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  Com- 

autuor  °£  “u°w  *-»  *»»• « 


many  ftandard  readings. 

PRICE  10  CENTS-  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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CONTAINS  ALL  SOBTS  OP  STOBIES.  EVERY  STORY 

32  PAGES.  BEAUTICTJIXY  COLORED  COVERS. 


U  C  K. 

COMPLETE. 

PRICE  5  CENTS. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

240  A  New  York  Boy  In  the  Soudan  ;  or,  The  Mahdl's  Slave.  By  How¬ 
ard  Auatin. 

250  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Balloon  Ship;  or,  30,000  Leagues 

Above  the  Earth.  By  “Noname.” 

251  The  Game-Cock  of  Deadwood.  A  Story  of  the  Wild  Northwest. 

By  Jas  C.  Merritt. 

252  Harry  Hook,  the  Boy  Fireman  of  No.  1 ;  or,  Always  at  His  Post. 

By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

253  The  Waifs  of  New  York.  By  N.  S.  Woods  (The  Young  American 

Actor). 

254  Jack  Wright  and  His  Dandy  of  the  Deep ;  or,  Driven  Afloat  in  the 

Sea  of  Fire.  By  “Noname.” 

255  In  the  Sea  of  Ice  ;  or,  The  Perils  of  a  Boy  Whaler.  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

250  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  Hero  of  Stony  Point.  By  Gen’l.  Jas. 
A.  Gordon. 

257  The  Arkansas  Scout;  or.  Fighting  the  Redskins.  By  An  Old 
Scout. 

238  Jack  Wright's  Demon  of  the  Plains;  or,  Wild  Adventures  Among 
the  Cowboys. 

259  The  Merry  Ten  ;  or,  The  Shadows  of  a  Social  Club.  By  Jno.  B. 

Dowd. 

260  Dan  Driver,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Mountain  Express ;  or, 

Railroading  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

261  Silver  Sam  of  Santa  Fe ;  or.  The  Lions’  Treasure  Cave.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 

262  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Torpedo  Ram ;  or,  The  Sunken 

City  of  the  Atlantic.  By  “Noname.” 

263  The  Rival  Schools;  or.  Fighting  for  the  Championship.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

264  Jack  Reef,  the  Boy  Captain ;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Ocean.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

265  A  Boy  in  Wall  Street ;  or,  Dick  Hatch,  the  Young  Broker.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

266  Jack  Wright  and  his  Iron-Clad  Air  Motor;  or,  Searching  for  a 

Lost  Explorer.  By  “Noname.” 

267  The  Rival  Base  Ball  Clubs ;  or.  The  Champions  of  Columbia 

Academy.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

268  The  Boy  Cattle  King;  or,  Frank  Fordham’s  Wild  West  Ranch. 

By  an  Old  Scout. 

269  Wide  Awake  Will,  The  Plucky  Boy  Fireman  of  No.  3;  or.  Fight¬ 

ing  the  Flames  for  Fame  and  Fortune.  By  ex-Fire  Chief  War¬ 
den. 

270  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Tricycle;  or.  Fighting  the  Stran¬ 

glers  of  the  Crimson  Desert.  By  “Noname.” 

271  The  Orphans  of  New  York.  A  Pathetic  Story  of  a  Great  City. 

By  N.  S.  Wood  (the  Young  American  Actor). 

272  Sitting  Bull's  Last  Shot;  or.  The  Vengeance  of  an  Indian  Police¬ 

man.  By  Pawnee  Bill. 

273  The  Haunted  House  on  the  Harlem ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Miss¬ 

ing  Man.  By  Howard  Austin. 

274  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Plunger;  or,  The  Harpoon  Hunters 

of  the  Arctic.  By  “Noname.” 

275  Claim  33  ;  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Mountain.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

276  The  Road  to  Ruin;  or.  The  Snares  and  Temptations  of  New 

York.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

277  A  Spy  at  16;  or.  Fighting  for  Washington  and  Liberty.  By 

Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

278  Jack  Wright’s  Flying  Torpedo;  or,  The  Black  Demons  of  Dismal 

Swamp.  By  "Noname.” 

279  High  Ladder  Harry,  The  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport ;  or.  Al¬ 

ways  at  the  Top.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

280  100  Chests  of  Gold ;  or,  The  Aftecs*  Buried  Secret.  By  Richard 

R.  Montgomery. 

281  Pat  Malloy ;  or,  An  Irish  Boy’s  Pluck  and  Luck.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

282  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Sea  Ghost;  or,  A  8trange  Under 

Water  Journey.  By  “Noname.” 

283  Sixty  Mile  Sam  :  or.  Bound  to  be  on  Time.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

284  83  Degrees  North  Latitude ;  or,  the  Handwriting  in  the  Iceberg. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

286  Joe,  The  Actor’s  Boy ;  or,  Famous  at  Fourteen.  By  N.  S.  Wood 
(the  Youpg  American  Actor.)  • 


lij  Ally. 
:: 


2S6  Dead  For  5  Years;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse. 

Draner  _ 

287  Broker  Bob;  or.  The  Youngest  Operator  In  Val!  Street. 

H.  K.  Shackleford.  * 

288  Boy  Pard*;  or,  Making  a  Home  on  the  Border.  By  An 

289  ThpC<Twenty  Doctors ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Coast.  By  Capt 

Thos.  H.  Wilson.  .  _  ...  „  „  , 

290  The  Boy  Cavalry  Scout;  or,  Life  in  the  Saddle.  By  Gen  1.  Ja s. 

A.  Gordon. 

291  The  Boy  Firemen ;  or,  “Stand  by  the  Machine.”  By  Ex-Fire  Chief 

Warden. 

292  Rob,  the  Runaway;  or.  From  Office  Boy  to  Partner.  P.y  Ailyn 

Draper.  „  ,  _  ,  .  _ 

293  The  Shattered  Glass;  or,  A  Country  Boy  in  New  York  A  True 

Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd.  _  _ 

294  Lightning  Lew.  the  Boy  Scout ;  or,  Perils  in  the  v\  est.  By  Gen'l. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon.  „  „  „ 

295  The  Gray  House  on  the  Rock  ;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Ballentyne  Hall. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

296  A  Poor  Boy’s  Fight;  or,  The  Hero  of  the  School.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

297  Captain  Jack  Tempest ;  or.  The  Prince  of  the  Sea.  By  Capt.  Thos. 

H.  Wilson. 

298  Billy  Button,  the  Young  Clown  and  Bareback  Rider.  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

299  An  Engineer  at  16 ;  or,  The  Prince  of  the  Lightning  Express.  By 

Jas  C  Merritt 

300  To  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon.  By  Berton  Betrew 

301  Kit  Carson’s  Little  Scout;  or.  The  Renegade’s  Doom.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

302  From  the  Street ;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bootblack.  By  N.  S.  Wood 

the  Young  American  Actor). 

303  Old  Putnam’s  Pet ;  or,  The  Young  Patriot  Spy.  A  Story  of  the 

Revolution.  By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

304  The  Boy  Speculators  of  Brookton ;  or,  Millionaires  at  Nineteen. 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

305  Rob  Rudder,  the  Boy  Pilot  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Howard  Austin. 

306  The  Downward  Path  :  or.  The  Road  to  Ruin.  A  True  Temper* 

Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

307  Up  From  the  Ranks;  or.  From  Corporal  to  General.  A  Story  of 
•  the  Great  Rebellion.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

308  Expelled  From  School ;  or,  The  Rebels  of  Beechdale  Academy. 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

309  Larry,  the  Life  Saver;  or,  A  Born  Fireman.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief 

Warden. 

310  The  Brand  of  Siberia ;  or.  The  Boy  Tracker  of  the  Steppes.  By 

Allan  Arnold. 

311  Across  the  Continent  with  a  Circus ;  or.  The  Twin  Riders  of  the 

Ring.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

312  On  Board  a  Man-of-War:  or.  Jack  Farragut  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

313  Nick  and  Jed,  the  King  Trappers  of  the  Border.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

314  Red  Light  Dick,  The  Engineer  Prince ;  or,  The  Bravest  Boy  on 

the  Railroad.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

315  Leadville  Jack,  the  Game  Cock  of  the  West.  By  An  Old  Scour.. 

316  Adrift  in  the  Sea  of  Grass;  or.  The  Strange  Voyage  of  a  Missing  Ship. 

By  Capt  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

317  Out  of  the  Gutter;  or.  Fighting  the  Battle  Alone.  A  True  Temperanoe 

Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

31  8  The  Scouts  of  the  Santee;  or.  Redcoats  and  Whigs.  A  Story  of  ths 
American  Revolution.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

319  Edwin  Forrest’s  Boy  Pupil;  or.  The  Struggles  and  Triumphs  of  a  Boy 
.  Actor.  By  N.  S.  \\  ood,  the  Young  American  Actor. 

33  0  Air  Line  Will*  The  Young  Engineer  of  the  New  Mexico  Express.  By 
Jas.  C.  Merritt. 


321  The  Richest  Boy  in  Arizona;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Gila.  By  Howard  . 
Austin. 


32  2  Twenty  Degrees  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  or.  deserted  In  the  Land  of 
Ice.  By  Berton  Bertrew 
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ISSUES: 

Fearnot  on  the  Stump ;  or.  Bacalng^an  a  Monopoly 

N  Marihal  •  or. “comLnling  the.  Peace. 
“Wally”;  or,  lhe  Good 


Natured  Bully  of 
At  Coppertown. 


Miners;  or,  the  Iiouble  niir  n  One 

i>iind  Tieers  ;  or,  Moie  >\ajs  loan  one. 
1,1  ina  ll»e  The  wonderful  Juggler  at 


Hindoo  ;  or, 


Fun  with  Pericles  Smith, 
or,  Rescuing  a  Prairie  School. 
Up  Against  the  Mafia. 
House;  or,  Unraveling 


or, 


a  Great 
The  Blackleg's  Murderous 


210  Fred - ^^5  """ > -  - 01dVet|fjU 

211  Fred  Fearnot's 

212  Fred  Fearnot  as 

213  Fred  Fearnot  and 

Badger. 

214  Fred  Fearnot  and  the 

215  Fred  Fearnot  and  the 

216  Fred  Fearnot  and  the 

Coppertown. 

217  Fred  Fearnot  Snow  Bound  :  or. 

218  Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Fire  I*  ight  • 

219  Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Orleans  oi 

220  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Haunted 

Mystery. 

221  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Mississippi 

222  Fred  Fearnot's  Wolf  Hunt :  or.  A 

223  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greasei  ,  oi, 

Lariats.  . 

224  Fred  Fearnot  in  Mexico 

225  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Bluff  ,  or, 

220  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Grave  Dig0ei 

227  Fred  ^Fearnot's  Wall  Street  Deal 

Bears. 

228  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Mr.  Jones  ;  or, 

229  F red °F e ar n o t ' s  Big  Gift  :  or  A  Week Exposing  an"  Old  Fraud 

230  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  W  itch  ,  or  ^Posing  a  Efa 

III  Kt  Feaimot3  and^th^ Sioux ^hiff  ;  or,  Searching  for 

Gfrl. 


Battle  for  Life  in the  Dark. 
The  Fight  to  Death  with 


259 

260 


Fred  Fearnot's  Boy  Champion  :  or.^  Fighting  for  Height*  Wal,  * 


and 


> 


2G1 

262 


or,  The  Boy  Trappers  of  GoosefLake. 
..i,  Uno  •  nr  l.ivplv  limes  wi*i  th 


Ranch  Boy ;  or,  Lively  Times 


263 


Ug  Cl  VyllJ  • 

Hustling  in  the  Back- 


or  Fighting  the  Revolutionists 

The  Nerve  that  Saved  His  Life. 

The  Mystery  of  a  Ceme- 


or, 


or,  Between  the  Bulls  and  the 
The  Insurance  Man  in 


235  Fred  Fearnot  and  the 

1  .USSOU. 


a  Lost 

The  Man  on  the  Black  Horse. 

g  His  Friends. 

Commauche ;  or,  Teaching  a  Redskin  a 


f35  Kid 


Trailed  by  a  Treasury  Sleuth 

or.  Breaking  'Up  a  Big  Scheme, 
or.  The  Man  Who  Didn't  Know. 

22$  Fred  i'Sroit’s  Bough  Kites  ■  JSugDo^n ' “a“S. 

I B IEI  3wS  sssife 


Fred  Fearnot 
Street. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Gold  Hunt 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the 
Broncho  Busters. 

Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Sharpers;  or,  Exposing  a  Desperate 

Game.  . 

°64  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Firebugs;  or.  Saving  a  City. 

265  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Lumber  Camps ;  or, 

woods. 

266  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Orphan  ;  or,  The  Luck  o 

267  Fred  Fearnot  at  Forty  Mile  Creek,  or, 

Fred°  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Speculator;  or,  From  a  Dollar  to  a 
Million.  . 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Club ;  or,  A  Tripe^on  the 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Errand  I.oy 

TT’^.rh  ».r^/"h+*cs  Pnn’hnv  (  i  11  i flP  \  OF,  a  uc  a  ui 

Herders;  or,  Trapping 


a  Plucky  Boy. 
Knocking  About  in  the 


20.8 


269 

270 


Mississippi. 

orTfeound  to  Make  Money. 
IS  Fred  KarSIl' and°"th°ey  8h!!f  <£" TwJlff VS 

273  Fred  FeTruot  on  the  Stator.  Before 


1 


276 


or,  Trapping  the  Chinese  Opium* 
or,  The  Worst  Boy  in  New 

The  “Bad”  Men  of  Bald 


274  Fred  Fearnot  and  the 

tain  Express.  . 

275  Fred  Fearnot's  Trip  to  Frisco 

Smugglers.  r.  ,  „ 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  W  ldow  s  Son 
York. 

Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Rustlers 

FredFcarnot  and  His  Dog ;  or.  The.  Boy  Who  1 Ran  for  Congress. 
Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Plains;  or,  Trimming  the  Cc  .  ^  ^ 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stolen  Claim;  or,  Rounding  Up  Gulcu 

Gang.  '*** 

Fred  Fearnot's  Boy ;  or.  Selling  Tips  on  shares. 


or, 


278 

279 

280 


HI  Bred  K5  t,yg  Vi  i  ts. 

His  Athletes  ,  oi,  a  ^  Queer  Qld  Man  of  the 


246 


Against  a  Bad  Lot. 


247  Fred  Fearnot's  Wonderful  Race 

248  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wrestler  • 


244  Fred  Fearnot  and 

245  Fred  Fearnot’s  Strange  Adventure,  oi. 

Mountain.  ,  TT 

.Fred  Fearnot.  and  the  league ^^"^nFa  Horse  on  Foot. 

or.  Throwing  a  Great  Champion. 
‘240  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bankrupt;  or.  Ferreting  Out  al- rand. 

I  B  £«  H,s 

Life 

252  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bloodhounds ;  ».  J^de 

Street;  or,  A  Smart  Boy 


281 

282 


Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Ban?h  Owner.  And  How  She  Held  Her 


283 

284 


Boss. 
Men  of  Ken 


who  Fear.-jf 
Working  the  Stock 


or.  Hot 
of  Wall 


Fearnot  and  the 

253  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Scouts  ; 

254  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  W  ait 

Broker. 

255  Fred  Fearnot’s  Buffalo  Hunt:  or, •  -- —  -n„.n 

25U  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Boy:  or.  A  Desperate  Diisb 

257  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Trotting  Match  :  or.  Beating  the  Reco  • 

258  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hidden  Marksman  ,  oi,  the  Myste  y 

Thunder  Mountain. 


or, 

The  Gamest  Roy  in 


the  West, 
for  Life. 


‘lnNtheab^ldFFteldi  ;°or,AE?p.«iig  & Claim  “SaBy 

-  ’  * 
p  PC 

o«5  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Boy  ;  or.  Bound  -to  be  the 

286  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners ;  or.  The  -  Bad 

tucky.  ‘VrjpT 

287  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummed  .  or,  T  e  oy 

Nobody. 

288  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker  s  Boy ,  c 

‘>8  9  FretT  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Teamster;  or,  The  Lad 

‘>9  0  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magician,  and  How  he  Spoiled  His  Magic. 

Hi  M  fSSS'SSSa  .hit  Built  a  ScWlW 
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